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MnTRO-APtX /is the result o£ a long tern research and r 
; developnent' effort byt a hunbe.r of dc(Ucate<l individuals . The '• 
inspiration, and nuch of the technical basis evolved frori a * 
similar exercise (I».I:.T,R.O.). oriffinally d.fevdloped by the Environ- 
mental 3inulation Laborafory, iJniversify of t'dchigan. In 1966, 
a grant from the Division of Air Pollution Control, U,S» Public 
fleaXth Service was awarded to the COiaiX Research^ Project, -JJniv^r- 
sity of Southern California, to develop a dynanic teaching 
instrunent, rmTUO-APHX. '.forking in, close cooper^ion, the CffllBX 
Research Project and the Environmental Simulation Laboratory 
successfully developed the initial version of the IlETRO-APEX . 
\ exercise in 1971. Tliis ^onputcr-baseii gaming simulatdon was \ 
.designed to provide a laboratory urban^opaa^mity in which air 
poilutiofi^nanagenent trainees could appl* an^ test the Jaiowle^e 
and skills, gained through conventiSniil educ^ional methods. | ** ' 

; iUiTUO-APEX has proven, to be highly adaptable to train^n:* 
prtgrans dealing with the. many aspects of^air polxtttion conltrol * 
including law, nanageneht, air quality mohitori^ig, iJhuI.us^ 
planning, budgetoreparation, c^ti2cn participation pn^grams, 
state and fede^r grant procedure^ , and political decision-, 
making process^. As a result, I^TRO-APEX . is iij great denand as 
a valuable supplenent to university training programs, and .in = 
(iany cases is being: used as a central curriculum focus. Over 60 
universities have been trained in tjie use of iiBTRO-APEX. It 
. has also b'een translated into French and Spanish and iis being 
Used in seven countries outside of the United States. 

■ \ ' . ■ • . • ■ : . • ■ 

■Based on the success of the initial HETRO-APEX proghun, 
CC»IEX was awarded a grant fron the Control Programs Developneiit 
Division of the Ehvironrient^l Protection Agency to substantially 
revisp and broaden the simulation exercise to encompass the wide » 
spectrum qf environmental management issues. This current ' 
version, . of which .this nanual is a part, was completed in June. 
\ 1974 and greatly increases the utility and teaching potential of 
the. exercise. , In this version; thp interrelationships among 
air, water and solid waste are. demonstrated, the strategies and 1 
options available to players have been broadened, new roles have" 
been added, the exercise mftt^rials have been ^Up'datcd to reflect- 
the 'latest technology and nomenclature, and rtany of . the opera- 
tional problems associated with Jthc earlier Version have been 
rectified. ' ♦ / 
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nETRO-APEX is one o^, if not the nost complex gaming- 
simulatiori§^o5 an urban area in use today. Although it was ^ 
designed to supplement stfindard teaching methods, APEX is fSr 
more than an educational tool. It is a communication channel 
of a n^\f level--capable o^ providing botl\ the language and lihe 
forum tor information transfer between persons *nd groups with 
different educational and cultural backgrounds as well as differ- 
ent perspectives of the urban situatjlon. 

1, ^ « 

• METRO- APEX is composed of two essential components: (1) a 
computerized system mad^ up of aperies of well-inte^rate^ 
simulation models, ll^nked to a (2) ••gamed" environment encom- 
passing a series of interactive roles. .The computerized system 
predicts the clianges that opcur in several .sectors of the urban • 
system' in response to the decisions made by participants .iT> th6 
*^gamed*' environment,'' decisions made by persons outside the 
"gameiV environment (other actors whose behavior is simulated 
in the computer,), and external pressures on the metropolitan 
' area (also simulated in the computet). ^ 

The County of APEX, is run year by year by princip^i^ decis- 
ion makers performing both the mundane and extraordin^ary func- 
tions of their office in the "gamed** environment*' Each cycle or 
^ year is condensed in time to a three to eight hour session 
during which the decision makers formulate their yearly policy. 
Tlie decisions that emerge out of t'he "competitive- -coc^per'ative" 
environment of the gaming- simulation are used as priming inputs 
to the computer simulation. The change in the status of the 
urban 'area is calculated by the compruter and returned to the 
decibion makers as the primary input to the next cycle of action* 
Included in the -change picture generated by t1ie computer are 
selected social, economic and physical indicators which show ^the 
Knagnitudes of change in key areas and a newspaper which serves 
jas the focal point of local public opinion. 

/ The key* decision makers acting in the gamed environment 
include an Environmental Quality Agency with departments of Air 
vPollution, Water PoMution and Solid Wastes; Politicians, Plan- 
^ners and Administrative^Officers from a Central City and a 
County; Land Developers and Industrialists from the private 
sector; and representatives from the flews^Media and Pressure 
Groups. The Politiciansv ate responsible for the administration 
of their respective jurisdictions imd for the^ forin^lation and 
implementation of various programs td upgrade the SQcial sta'J:us 
of their constituents. Tlie Planners serve as aides to the/ i 
Politicians and represent thc^ major long range coordihating V 
force ii> the community. . The Environmental Control Officers 

• are charged with the task of monitoring and al^leviating the 
pollution problems. The private business sectors operate Xp 
foster their own«interest6 and, frequently those of the community. 
Pressure Groups and Hews Media advocate' various positions on 

• community issues. Generally, each decision maker finds it to 

• his advantage to coordinate and/or coinpete .with otjier players 
in his efforts to promote his strategies*. Tlie MEJRO-APEX 
General Interaction Diagram indluded here indicates possible 
linkages among the rgles. , / 



In general, people have. great difficulty understanding the 
dynamics of a complex systen through traditional means. Gaming-^ 
simulation offers participants the opi^ortunity to. study, work 
with, and discuss the structure of such a system and to exjieri- 
ment with intervention strategies designed to change, that struc- 
ture. V/h^n.. used as a teaching device, the strength of a gaming 
Simula tion-"Such as HETRO-APEX lies' in the opportunity afforded, 
participants for involvement in the system. Vlhen compared with 
the pjassiye .observation, of Che system offered by traditional 
methods, this approach' has had great isuccess. 
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Chapter 1 



A DP.IEE DESCRIPTION, OF APHX' .COUIITY 



Hij^tory ' ■ ' . ' - 

Tl/e fii'st settlers of APEX*. County were farn ^aniiies e^vigrating fron 
n4w Engrancl? and Hew V6rkvS4:ate beginning about 1830'. During- the . 
lyiddle of fhe nineteenth century, German -liJinigrants 'Continued the \. . 
iettleineiit patterns of established dispersed family farms, ^ncooe..' - 
fo pay for .the necfessary'dnports of > product* „from' the' East was ^ 
lerived i>rimarirx from, the, production of . farm crops 'and, wore im- . , 
)ortantlyl timber.^ Snail liiarket' to\vns, , of ten .coiitainiiigf rail ling*. / - 
cacilities, I develope.d between J.5»2[0 and 1S60/. At th6. same , time, J. 
Ithe' County Was organized a unit of gov^fnment by the State, and* | ^ 
the basic' network of 'rbads was completed, ' ' t .' ~ ! 

■ • l. • - ■ "u- V ^ ; ' 

The major impetus for the later devrelopnent of the Central I 
City ds a regional center was its se'lecti'on as the state capitol in 
1847. "^The nation's "Jirst land-grant university was established feast 
of .th^ Cen"tral City in jl855, further enh^cinp its £|rowth. Central. 
City was incprjporated in 1659 and the Suburb,^in which the university 
was lOtated^lwas i^ncorporated in 1910. The University's control of 
a la'f ge blocjk of land was to exeycise profound influence on the 
future physi(^al* pattern of development J Huch of. the logical develop- 
ment corridoi^ outward from Xht City was preempted by this facility. 

' Steal!) railroads were first built into ^PEX County beginning in 
the 1^860 's. ^ihose small market -mil ling communities with Stops and 
depots on the fSi%1 lines began to«assump a greater importanc.e than 
the small commuhities away* from the linens. ; The. impact of the 
railroads on th^e small communities can b^ sfeen from the following 
description of Central City: ^ • ' "^N^ 

Cy „the y&ar the City. . '..was a bustling, urban 

center. Early accounts tell us thatV at that time, , 
the City mcluded eleven churches five hotels, two 
flouring TlillSj three tanneries, two breweries, three 
» saw. mills. Wo sash and blind factories, .three iron' 
foundries, two printing offices, seve^ral brick y^rds., 
and a largeVumber o£ mechanic shops.* 



1 



Altho^igh growing*, it\ should be noted that manufacturing was still 
minimal. Exports wef^ dominated by agricultural and timber ]^)roducts, 
and most other production" was for local consumption only. 



*Tri-County Regional Comhission, "History of the tri- County Region," 
Information Repor^ 7, .upi^ated. pp.. 24-2.5, ^ 
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Beginning in perhaps 1880, factories producing goods to be 
. expoifted out of the region were buil^,t in the area, fostered ;by the 
completion of railroad ties with the rest of the. country/ These- 
factories, i^iainly built near railroad depots, stimulated the niigr*ation 
, , b£* factory-worker families into the region* Most of ^these fanilies 
I settled near the factories where they j^ere employed, adding further 
i to the growth of the tfowns near the railroad. Just before the turn 
! of tlie century the introducticfn of the automobile industry^ into 
Central City gave the final impetus needed to make Cen^tr?*'" '^'^^ 
. into the dominant Community in idte County, Beginning r : . .e 
^ \ s^e..t^me, electric interurban railways^ were extended * Central 
City to, the jio^rth, east and. west, allowing many ^/orkers from the 
new industries in the City to^pjnove further ai^y^frpm their place' of 
employment^,, • • 

• *' » • . 

; ' ^ ' By the 1920 's, automobiles had become, readify available and 
their" use, was <5ncour aged by the paving of mo^t of the roads, in the 
County, . Those who had formerly liV^ fairl^ close to thjpT interiirban 
^ y system, began t^p^^be dispersed throughout l^arger areas and .to settle 
in^iower dprisity neighborhoods* Until about 19TO', most -new deve[l,pp- 
\ ment. was found in the filling-dn, oi^'the Central City and Suburb,^ 
^ , Although ^tJ»9^ growth o*f indii^rial a^d^ bureaucxatic functions proceeded 
in the* Central City 'and thearea adjacent tc it, the more outlying 
township^' teii\^inedr,i«^and;to .some.exte]ri1t still remain, predominantly 
agriqultural. The growing urbanization which. has occurred more 
# -ifefeently in^ these f^infe^arefts ,ha*s Beeii primarily stimulated by the 
/H construction, of the interstate expressway system beginningVin the 
' 19;^»s', - • s ; ... \ \. • 

The intc/rstate hi^ghway freeway system inSMPEX County 15 ishown 
on the map the end' of this chapt'^r. One' major , expressway cdnes 
from |ihe southeast, sweeps dround the.southerif^and western fring.es 
of the City and leaves the Cou^ity from its northwestern corner i A 
second expressway* cpmes* up from the south, intersects the first and 
'continues northward into the Suburb, It is anticipated that in 
the future this expressway will, be Continued northwards, then swing 
west to finish an expressway loop around the City (dashed line). 

In addition* to the airport, major transportat|.on into and 
out of APEX Courityxis provided by rail (primarily freight) and 
expressway. The attached map outlines the rdutes of the three rail 
lines, which generally follow the. river valleys and intersect in 
Analysis Area 8> 

A local APEX bus linfex^rve$ the Central City, with some 
service extended ittto the Suburb.: and nearby areas of the County, 

Host travel in APEX is currcntly-bxprivate automobile. There 
are approxima*.elyj*2.1 people per r< gistere^~^auti>mobile in APEX, 
This, amounts to approximately one/biljjion aytpmobxle-jailes per 
year. The automobile is the cause o£ substantial vCongeSlHtoii, 
property damage J death and air pollution in 'APEX. ^ Further inl 
mation about^he contribution of the automobile to pollution can 
be obtainedHFrora. the Air Pollution Control Officer, 



er|c , 
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V 1-3 , . . .. 

' >' ' • : ' ' [ ' 

! Th^ automobile represents an immense financial burden to owners; 
political jurisdictions, employers and cpmmercfal establishments.^ 
Taxes to' expand, and maintain the road network are constantly expan- 
ding. ^Tast areas of land are required, for parking. At the same^^ime, 
bus ridership is^ decreasing./ '° • ; 

• ' . . ' ' ' • ^ ■ • ; • 

Political Jurisdictions ■ / 

, In the METRO-APEX game, the County is^ composed ofi.£our-Aytcmomou$ 
jurisdictions V The Central City, Suburb, -Itownship 1 and Township 2. 
The -County liifs been further divided into 2S "Analysis Areas",, each 
resembling/ a census tract. The Central City, comprises Analysis Areas 
1 throufijhr 13; the Suburb, AA»s 17 through 19<; Township. 1, /to the west-, 
contain^ AA's 23 through 28^and Township 2, to the easKCiontains 
AA's 14-16, 20-22 and 29. (See map). In i^ddition to dialysis, areas, 
the C^n^tral City is politically divided into Wards: 

' Ward 1 »- AA»s 1-4 . - 

Ward 2 - AA»s 5-8 . 
* > . Ward 3— AA»s 9-13 ^ 

Eac^^rd is the electoral district for one of the three City Council " 
seats x^epresehted in the game. The County government (Board of 
Supervisors) ,is, comiprised of membets elected from the Suburb, from 
the TownsKips, from the younty- at -large and the Central City -at- large • 

J The, City Council and County Board of Supervisors are the only,, 
two local governmental .units actively represented in the game. Othef 
local governments, including, the School board's, are siini|lated. In 
some cases, City and ^ijnty goveriiSBmts have parallel functions; 
e.g> they both provfHe police services, planning^and capital improVb- 
iBenfs; The County ttoWever* htls area-wide responsibility for three 
majotjservices not provided by the City government:, public health, 
welfare, jind pollution control. In these three/ areas, County actions, ' 
directly affect Central City residents as well as residents in tbe* j 
outlying areas. Both^ythe municipal and Coupty g^vemmeats derive . < 
their primary,. financial support froii the sam/s tax base— real property. 
County^prope^ty taxes"-ire 4k%6. by land-ownersi, in addition to property 
taxes collected, by the municipal government And the school J>oard in . 
eaclv political jiirisdictipn. 




Data provided to players^ in the game are nearly always given by 
ilysis area— this is also the smallest unit of scale in referring 
to\locatiens; that»is, a project or house or industry is located in 
''Analysis Area JC" rather than on a particular street or a particular 
V4:ntersection. lOharacteristicS of eaqh individual analysis area, 
including the socio- economic composition of the residents and, the 
proportions of land area devoted to particular land usest may' be 
found in the Planners data. 
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development types, with the lowest density found in land use 
category R-1 and the highest in categdry M-2. 

> # ' . • ■ * 

- The table on the. following page expresses housing density in 
housing units pei«^cre, and in acrf«* per. housing unit. 

DEPRECIATIOM ALLOWAtlCH 

Each «fcle, the total value of industrial capital facilities, ' 
(building and eqviiplnent) depreciates at 81. A tax credit cp?s.S% 
of the capital value of these facilities is allowed the Indus\ 
trialist to compensate foi^ this depreciation. The amotmt is ^ 
deducX'Bd before- Federal and State income taxes are paid. The 
Industrialist- may claim any part of his maximum allowance; any 
portion of the allowance not taken will accumulate.. The maximum 
depreciation allowance is listed under cost factors "in the 
Industrialist's printout. " » 

DEVELOPME)rr TYPES AND COSTS 

A. Residential * ^ 

In APEX County there are various levels of cost and density 
associated with different qualities and sizes of housing which 
may be built by Developers. These costs are for structures , 
exclusive of land and site improvements. 



Single Family 

Three different development-cost levels are applicable to 
County single-family housing units, ranging from the high* 



APEX 
Jiest 

construction cost of $40,000 (designated as R-1) to the lowest 
cost. housing, 4)uilt at $15,000 per unit (designated as R-3). 
Any one of these types may be built on land which, when vacant, 
is zoned R. ' - 



t jultiple Fanily ^ 

Units of two different cost levels, H-l and fl-2 are available 

for construction of multi-family housing in APEX County. The 
highest cost per unit, for M-1, is $30,000 and.; the lowest, for 

Ii-2, is $12,000. Either of these types may be' constructed on 
vacant land zoned H. 

Residential Development Costs Per Unit/ 
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I R-2 
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R-3 


I ■ H-l 
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1 |'12,000 I 


I $40,00b 
I \ 


.1 $22,500 
I 


I 
I 


$15,000 


I $^.,00.0 ••: 
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in the County is located in Analysis Area 16. This was (a primary 
recreation area in the earl/ part of ihis century but is less ideal 
now, diie ta h^avy pollution loads and deteriorating shoreline develop- 
ment. There are snail creeks which wander through many, analysis areas 
in the County, The only other river of any significant size, however, 
is Looking Glass River, which runs east and west through the northern 
portion of the County, primarily in Analysis Area's 28 and 29. 

The climate of APEX County is tefmperate,^ with- summer teaj^era- 
tures averaging, about 70 degrees and i«inter ttfs^eratures which 
average^ abou%4S degrees. There is an annual rainfall of roughly 
41Jjiches, with heavy snows to be expected primarily in the 
Bcmths of January and February. , Prevailing winds are .westerly, . 
^swinging to the southwest in summer and northwest in winter. 



/- 



Itejor Public Facilities 



/ 



As might be expected, the Central City and Suburb are significar. 
ly better endowed with public capital ilmproveraents than are' the 
Townships. The following li^t includes the most i&iportant public 
strtt^tures in the County, and indicates, under whose jurisdiction 
they are operated and where ^hey are located! 



Airport (County)' 



AA 29, just outside. the City limits. The 
Airport has three runways and a termimii ;. 
4f 2^i000 square feet. Two commercial 
airlines serve the County through this 
kirport; cargo and general aviation are 
also served. 



Boys Training School 



(State) " AA. 7. 



lilt 



City Hall — AA 6,- This is an old sti^ture, built 80 

vears ago and considered a scandal. A 
nore centraK- location has/ been chosen for 
\ the new City Hall under .^ostruction in 

■ - '* \ AA 8. ' ■ . IT-' 

■• / . 

Community Centers (City) — AA»s 2, 4, 7, \8i/. 10, 13. These are 

— mbstly old houses purclMsed by ihe City ^to 

house neighborlipod meetings and the 
. . > ^ operation of spbcial pi^grams. 

Community Centers (Tojnsbip Halls) ' — AA»s^l4 (2;, 24, 27,°*29. 

CoBBftunm.C ollege (CoiAity ) — 'AA 8. The facility is currently 

. - — housed iri an.old library and elementary 

^ . ^ school. . ' I ' ^ < 
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County Building AA 8, This includes all County offices 

and the meeting roinas for the County Board 
Of Supervisors. 

CouQty Court House AA 8, adjAc^nt to County offices. 

f^irr Syions (City) AA's 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ^ (2), 11, 12. 

/ Fire Sta\ioi)p( (Townships ) AA's 20, 23, 25. These are modest 

stations housing, limited equipment. Volun- 
teers provide firefighting manpower. • 

-- AA 7.-' This was built in 1912 and wgs ex- 
panded in 1922, 1942,' and 1960. It cohtain 
362 beds, including a 35-bed tuberculosis 
' wing, and caters- primarily to the indigent. 
There are three private hospitals in the 
County with an additional 650 beds. 

/ I 

AA 8. This is an did downtown building. 

There are branch libraries in AA*s 1, ,5, 11, 
12^(2), 13. 

AA 18. 



Hospital ^(County ) 



Library^ (City ) 
Library (Suburb) 



Sewffge Treatment Plant (City ) AA 2, This plant provides ' j 
^ ~ hoth primary find secondary treatment'>and 

*as a capac;ity of 34 million gallons pervr 
day. It currently averages 22 million / 
gallons daily. > , • . 

\ 

Sewage Treatment Plant (Suburb ) AA 1?» Tkis plant prqvides 

primary spwage tTeatment, with, a capacity 
) of 12 million gallons per day; it currently 

handels an average of 6.7^ million gallons 
daily^. . v 

Sheriff Station (County ),-- AA 8. ThisUs attached to the 

County Building. ^ 

Water Treatment Plant (City ) -r AA 8. V/ater' f or the City isy 
• * derived from the Great River as it exitsN. 

# from Analysis Area 8. Capacity is 42 

million gallons per day, with the average 
daily flow- currently beiKg 22 million 
t gallons. Treatment includes filtration,- 

A I purification, /flouridation and lime soften- 

ing. 

- Water -Traatrnfirit Plant!' j(Sul?urb ) aA 19. The ^burb's water is 
. drawn from the Red Oak River as it enters 

' ^ . AA 19.^ Capacity is 6 million gallons daily, 
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Zoo ICity ) AA 7. 



witji curreixt average flow being 2, 5 million 
gallons per day. Treatment includes 
chlorination, fluoridation and ziolite 
softening.^ 



Industry and the Economy 

\ Major employment in APEX County is provided by the State Capitol 
Complex, the University and a automobile assembly plant, located 
in Analysis Area 4. IVhile State GovefnmeAt is a stable, slow-growing 
industry, the University, typical of "research and development" ^ 
(Operations elsewhere, is growing at a very rapid rate. The automo- 
bi\Le plant exhibits ^characteristics similar to any large manufact^uring 
op^ation, fluctuating considerably in response to the nationa.l 
business cycle. 

In addition to these "big three" employers, there is' a host of- 
industries supplying part^ to the automobile industry, As well as 
independent indus<t;rics- exporting goods which have no relationship 
to autos. (A map and listing of the major industries in the County 
are found on the following two pages.) These include the seven 
gamed industries: 



Industry 1 Shear Power Company 
lijdustlfy 2 -- People "^s Pulp Plant 
industry 3' -- Rusty.' s Iron Foundry 
Industry 4-^Gestalt Malt Brewery 
Industry Caesar's Rendering Plant 
Industry . 6 Dusty Rhodes Cement 
Industry 7 r- Schick Cannery > . 



Members of the population of APEX County constitute a^ork 
force of about 101,000 people, nearly* half of them eirt)loyed by the 
major "exporting" industries previously mentioifed. About 9% of 
total County employment is found i^lighter ^ncWstry and 41* in- 
commercial and service activities for the resident population. 
The greatest concentration of manufacturiiig employment is, as 
exp^ted, found in the Central City. The highest proportion of . white 
collar workers is in ^e Suburb, due to the predominance of the 
University as an employer there. In the futute, it is probable 
that more and more new industrial, growth and employment will occur ' 
»in outlying areas, particlilarly among firms r^uiring significant 
amounts of land for their plants. ^ \* ^ 

Population 

Within the physical and political environment described x.. the 



1 



preceding pages resides a population of some 227,000 persons, a tiny 
fraction of whom are represen-eu in METRO-APCX as players'. The re- 
mainder 6f the pop^ilation is sinnlated by the corputer in thcegame. * 
About 63% of the population r^siues in the Central City, 10% in the 
Suburb and the remainder in the two Townships. 

) 

Only about 9.2% of the County's population is black; however, 
virtually all of this population is found in the Central City, of 
which 14,4% of tUe total population is black, primarily in Ward 1, 
where the number lof non-^ite households approaches 38%. .The only' 
other significant: ethnic minority is found in a Mexican- Aiperican 
community in the east-central portion of the city. \ 

^^-fior -purposes of the game, the population of APEX County has 
beeii divided into five "household types", each representing different 
occupations and educational achievements, life-styles, vo'ting habits 
and consumption behavior.. These will be described briefly\here; 
more detailed information about each may be fotind in the Gl\s(ssary. 

Household type 1 is a combii^ation of upper and upper^middle 
class families whose head of household are. likely to be employed in 
the professions and bujsiness management. Household type -2 is typical 
middle class, occupations usually clerical and lower-level public 
service areas. /Household type 3 includes very low white-collar 
workers an^. Skflled craftsmen and shop foremen, the latter two pre- 
dominately. V/hile members of household types 1 and 2 have attended 
college, some with advanced degrees, household type 3 members are ( 
typically high school graduates. In outlying areas, farmers are 
included in this latter type. In household type .4 are found semi- 
skilled workers and non-domestic service workers.' Usually household 
heads have not completed %igh school,' and while many household'' type 
4*$ are homeowners, the value of their housing is quite low. House- 
hold type 5 includes laborers, domestic workers and the unemployed, 
with a large number of the elderly, A majority of these households 
live in rental units of I'ow value. 

Initially, abouti^ 17«S1; of the County population- i& found in 
household type 1, 16% in household wpe 2 and. 27 1 in type 3; about 
32% is of household ty^e 4 and 7.5* ^Eall into household type 5'. 
The household composition of a parti<i:ular analysis area, and of an 
entire jurisdiction, will affect sigmficantly the demand for both 
public and private goods and services^ It will also affect voting 
behavior on financial issues and in elections* 
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List of Major Industries 



1. Shear Power Company (A. A. 8) 

2. People's Pult Plant (A. A. 2) 

3. Rusty' s Iron Foundry (A. A. 5) ' 

4. Gestalt Malt Brewery (A.A. 27) ' , 
S« Caesar's Rendering Plant (A.A. 12) 

6. Dusty Rhodes Cement Company (A.A. 23) 

7. Schick Cannery (A.A. 3) 

8. Municipal Incinerator (A.A. 10) 

9. Humpty Dump (A.A. 15) 

10. Flies Dump (A.A. 26) 

11. Auto Assembly Abel (A.A. A) - • 

12. Auto Assejnbly Baker (A.A. 4) 

13. Auto Assembly Charlie (A.A. 6) • ' 

14. Wolverine Forging Plant (A«A. 7) 

15. /, Finch's Forging Plant (AiA. 6) 
16.. Smithy's Forging Plant (A.A. 2) 

17. Ahead Forging Plant (A.A. 6) 

18. Wordy Printing Company (A.A. 6) 

19. Bogus Printing Company (A.A. 6) . • - 

20. ^Boylan's Fertilizer (A.A. 2) • • ' 

21. Peter's V/ater Heaters (A.A. 7) ' 

22. Tar Heel Asphalt Paving (A.A. 8) ' 
23., Concrete Batching (A.A. 12) 

24. Spartan Galvanizing Conipany (A.A* 8) ' ^ 

25. Honkey, Brass Ilelting Company (A.A. 5) ' 
26., Trojan Varnish Manufacturing (A.A. 10) 

27. Hannah Feed and Grain (A.A. 1) . 

28. LftRue Soap and Detergent (A.A. 1) C 

29. Acme Dry Cleaning ^(A^A. -4)^ ) i 
30 Trojan D*y Cleaning (A.A. 7) > 

31. Losten Foundry -.- Iron (A.A*' 5) ^ j 

32. ' Dusty's jCentent Products (A.A. 3) ' . 

33. Remb rants Rendering (A. A.- 27)' ' \ 
i4. Wiffenpoof Fertilizer (A.A. 1) 

\3S. Saint"** Andjre Asphalt Paving (A.A. 15)- 

,36. Oriental Concrete Batching XA,A, 20) 

37. Daily Journal Printftig (A.A. 7) '. . 

is. Tiger Body Assembly (A.A. 3) * 

39. Academic Feed and Grain (A.A. 13) • '^^ 

40. .Spotless Dry Cleaning (A.A. 11) • - 
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ABATEMENT . •. . 

Abatement is the^ reduction of pollutant femissibns from a source 
or sources. , . 

AERODIC ■ ^ 

A process taking place 'in the presence 'of oxygen; or a state 
of liquid Containing free dissolved oxygen. 

^ AIR POLLUTION - 

Air pollution is the presence in the outdoor air of substances 
. which, when^present in a" sufficient quantity ot over aperiod 
of tine, caii cause an undesirable effect upon man, 'property, % 
^ or the environment. j 

AIR pollution' REGULATIONS 

Air pollution regulations are legal constraints on pollutant 
emissions, production processes, px control systems. Stdte 
regulations and County regulations are enforceable .by legal 
sanctions,. while recommendations ;a re not./ ' 

AIR QUALITY ^ (See NATIONAL .AT IB I ENT AIR QUALITY STANDARDS ) 

Air quality refers to the pollution concentration characteristics 
of the atmosphere or ambient air in a given ar^a. It is 
^ usually stated in terms of, the levels of concentration of 
specific pollutants, in micrograms of pollutant per cubic 
meter qf air (M£rm/n3) (See CONCENTRATION). 

Air Quality Goals are expressions of desirable^ maxirmm pol- 
lutant concentrations to- be achieved through a pollution 
^ control program. , » \ ^ 

Air Quality Criteria - Tlie basic medical and technical ijifor- 
mation which forms the rationalization from wJiicHtAir Quality 
, Standards are set. This information is published for each 
major pollutant by EPA in Air Quality Criteria Documents. 

ytir Quality Standard's arp quantitatively-sp^ocif ied maximum 
levels of pbllutant concentrjitions or dosages as more precise 
statements of air quality goals. 



AIR QUALITY CONTROL REGION 

• One of the approxinately 250 geographic ar.eas covering the ^ * 
United -States which form the basic units for air pollution ' ' 
control activities. These areas were designated by. EPA (with 
the states) and' are based on- considerations of climate, meteor- 
ology, topography, urbanization and other factors-' a:^fecting air 
quality. 

ALERT stages ' .. * ' 

Alert Stages refer to critical levels of . concentration or dosag 
signaling potential disastrous pollution effects and requiring 
emergency abatement and control measures. 

ANAEROBIC . . ' ' . - 

A process taking place in the absence of oxygen; or a state of 

. liquid containing no free dissolved oxygen. 

' ■ . . ' \ 

ANALYSIS AREA (A. A. ) 

Analysis areas .are used as the primary areal reference units 
\ for the data and issues throughout the game. The County ist* 
divided into a number of analysis areas, each of which is the 
approximate size of several census tracts. The analysis, areas > 
included in the five 'Jurisdictions are as follows: 

Jurisdiction 1-- Central City: Ward 1 « AA 1 -through AA 4 

Ward 2 •» AA 5 through AA 8 
' . , Ward 3 ?! AA 9 through AA 13 

Jurisdiction 2-- Suburb: AA 17 through AA 19 

Jurisdiction 3-- Township 1: AA 23 through AA 28 / 

Jurisdiction 4-^- Township, 2: AA's 14-16, 20-22, 29 \ 

Jurisdiction 5-- County:/ AA's. 1-29 . ^ 

See APEX Analysis Area I-ia n 

ANNUAL WAGE , ^ " 

' 

This is^the annual cost to the Industrialist of one worker and 
is an 'average of the various, rates of pay applicable" to the 
different types" of workers in the firm. The applicable average 
wage rate for .each firm is reported. in the Industrialist's' 
printout each cycle under cost factors. This wage rate may lip 
subject to negotiations with the labor representative and this 
new negotiated wage .rate will supercede the rate found under 
cost factors on his printout. « 



ASSESSED VALUE 

. Af^sessod vaiue is the value ^fisaigneJ to real estate property . 
for purpose? of assessing, taxes owed to- each of the jurisdictiori 
County ^nd 3Chbol districts. Governments are required by law • 
to maintain an assessed value of. SO^ of market value for t)ropert 
in their jurisdiction, although this requirement is often not . 
met;» (E.g. if a residential property is valued on the market 
at $20,000, its assessed value Is $10,JiOO.) (See STATE 
EQUALIZED VALUE .) ^ ^ . ' • 

BAcfeROUND LEVEL 

*• >* ' » ' 

1 The'' aJnount of pollutants, due to natural sources such as margh, • 
gas, •pollen, conifer hydrocarbons and dust. * \ . , 

BOARD OJR. DIRECTORS ^ " " • 

Each. Industrialist acts as a Plant flajiager and is responsible 
to the Board- of Directors of his plant for his decisions and 
actions. The Board has the ultimate decisionrmaking power ^ in^ 
plant affairs and may approve, amend or reject the manager's 
fiscal policy proposal. The Board also sets the amount of 
"dividends to»^be paid to the stockholders. 

BONDING . \ ' ' 

Bonding is the process of incurring public debt to finance 
, .some capital improvement project. It. is a device used to ex- 
tend the incidence of costs over a long period of time, rather 
than have costs met but of current revenues while the project 
is under construction. > Politiciars may issue two kinds .of bond: 
general obligation bonds and revenue bonds. These differ In 
three respects: Cl) the need for voter concurrence^ (2). how 
they are paid off, and (3.) the kinds of projects for which they 
are appropriate. Before Politicians may float general obligatic 
• bonds to finacnce projects, voters must approve this action in 
a referendum. There is a State-inposed limit on, the indebteS'nef 
^ ' that a jurisdiction may incur through gfiTeral obligation bonds^ 
The amount of additional bonded indebtedness tKat can be; sdUght 
is indicated in the Politician's output as "$ Limit on Next G.O 
Bond Sought". (See DEBT RETIREMENT for the process of ^f,inancin 
general obligation bonds. ) 

Revenue bonds are not subYiitted to a referendum and are appropr 
iat^R. only/ for particular projects. (Projects for which they mayt 
be used are noted in the Project List.) They arei paid off thro 
fees collected for the ^service provided by the facirity, rather 
than by taxes. • ^ 
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CAPITAL PLANT INDEX (C.P.I >) . • . ^ ^ - 

The capital plant index is* a rat^o of tlic present dollar-rvaiue 



of public capital facilities (scucrs, ^\;:iter lin^s, stVeets, 
parks * 
lents. 



parks *and niscellaneous public holdings) to population equiva - 
\. This number reflects the load-imposea on facilities by 



residents, employees and clients^ and tli-is is considered an 
indication of the relative inevel of adequacy of these facilite?. 
Present foliar value is calculated each^ cycle on the basis x)f 
-^L^^^lepreciated value of existing facilities plus new facilites.^ 
(Facilities depreciate at about 5% of original value per year.) 
frfSee POPULATION EQUIVALENT , ) ' 

CARRYOVER ^ ' 




This is the cash reserve which an Industrialist or Devel^oper - 
parries. over to the next cycle aft^r making all Ids expenditure 
including . those for capital plant. It r^resents uncommited 
funds-, which the player is free to use in the next cycle^ 

CASH TRANSFER 

A cash transfer' is used for loans or gifts of cash between 
players when the reason for the exchange' is unspecified* 
Revenues nade^ *or expenditures incurred, through an exchange 
of cash between either the . Government , Industrialist, oir Devr^i 'I 
\ eloper, are recorded in the budget section of their priiitout*^ 
\l7hen applicable, cash transfers are also used to cover /the $oH 
^of tel^evision tine and newspaper articles. ^ ? 

CLEAN AIR ACT AIlfiNDMENTS'OF 1970 ' 

/(See LEGAL REFERENCE IIANUAL .) 

COLLEO'ION/DISPOSAL STUDY ' 

Studies of municipal house- t^houseNr^f use collection using 
combinations of different truck tyi^A, crew sizes, container ^ 
locations, transfer Stations and disposal sites to. determine 
the capital^ and operating costs of alternative systems. 

COLLOIDAL. PARTICLES . . . ^ ' 

Very fine particles of material in fluid suspension; particles 
will- notC^ettle/out and can pass through a semipermeable membra 

COMBUST lorT ^^ - ^ * , ' 

Combustion is the process of burning. , 
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Concentration is the ratio of pollutants to effluent gases or 
ambient a.ir, measured in nicrograns per cubic ir>eter (MG/cubic 
neter) as a weight to voluiae ratio. Data on mean concentration 
per quarter, concentration on worst day, and number of days 
above a specified concentration can be obtained by the APCO, 
through the installation and operation of monitoring stations. 

CONTAfllNANT 

(See POLLUTANT) 
CONTROL EFFICIENCY 

Control efficiency refers to the ratio of the amount of a 
pollutant remoTed from effluent gases by a control device to 
the total amount of pollutant v.'ithout control. 

CONTROL STRATEGY ' . 

A comprehensive plan designed .to control or reduce the level 
of a pollutant or pollutants in the environment. 

CONTROlNy gfEM ^ 

Contro.^ system refers to equipment and/or procedures intended 
to reduce the amount of a pollutant, or pollutants, in effluent 
gases. Each gamed, industrial firm has a limited set of control 
system options for each production process and combustion proces; 

DEBT RETIREMENT (Debt Service) ^ ^ 

Debt retirement, or debt service, is a terlrf^used to describe 
^ the process of paying off long-term general obligation bonds 

. sold by public agencies. Debt retirement is ,a budget category 
of the Politician which includes expenditure^ for both principal 
and interest on general obligation bonds. Financing of these 
expenditures may be with either normal millage or debt retirement 
millage. ;.. , 

DEMOLITION COSTS (Clearance Costs) 

A demolition cost of 55 of the assessed value of developed 
PROPERTY must be paid when developed land is rezoned. 

- DENSITY 

In residential areas, density is the term used to express t^ 
number of dwelling units per acre of land. In APEX County a 
different density is associated with each of the five residential 
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development types, with the lowest density found in land use 
category R-1 and the highest in category 11-2. 

- The table on the .following page expresses housing density in 
housing units peiv^-^cre, and in acrr*; per housing unit. 

DEPRECIATION ALLOWAMCH 

Each cycle, the total value of industrial capital facilities, 
(build'ing and equipment) depreciates at 8%. A tax credit of?\5?i 
of the capital value of these facilities is allowed the Indus\ 
trialist to compensate foi^ this " depreciation. The amount is ^ 
deducWd before Federal and State income taxes are paid. The 
Industrialist may claim any part of his maximum allowance; any 
portion of the allowance not taken will accumulate. The maximum 
depreciation allowance is listed under cost factors in the 
Industrialist's printout. " \ 

DEVELOPt>IE>JT TYPES AND COSTS 

A. Residential ^ ^ 

In APEX County there are various levels of cost and density 
associated with different qualities and sizes of housing which 
may be built by Developers. These costs are for structures , 
exclusive of land and site improvements. 

Single Family / N 

Three different development -cost levels are applicable to APEX 
County single-family housing units, ranging from the highest 
construction cost of $40,000 (designated as R-1) to the lowest 
cost housing, -built at $15,000 per unit (designated as R-3). 
Any one of these types may be built on land which, when vacant, 
is zoned R. 

» 

i lultiple Fanily 

Units of two different cost" levels, ;i-l and ri-2 are available 
for construction of multi-family housing in APEX County. The 
highest cost per unit, for M-l, is $30,000 and.; the lowest, for 
n-2, is 512,000. Either of these types may be constructed on 
vacant land zoned M. 

% 

Residential Development Costs Per Unity 
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B. Cormiercial 



Two types of oommercial land use are allowable in APEX 
County • These- relate to local neighborhood shopping 
facilities and to regionally-oriented commercial and 
service facilities. 'Both may be built only on zoning 
category "Comnercial'Mand. Each is developed on a cost- 
per-acre basis, as follows: 

Commercial Development Costs by Type 



C. Industrial 





I CL il 

\ ,/j 


CR I 


I aoo,ooo I 


$125,000 I 



Endogenous industrial^ development permitted Developers im 
APEX County is on a per-acre basis, the cost being $100,000 
pel acre . Zoning category I land may be developed into this 
land use. 



(See ZONING CATEGORY.) 



DOSAGE 



DUUP 



The accumulated exposure of a person, plant, materials, etc., 
to a particular concentration of pollutant for a specified 
period of tine. 

I 



/ 



A site where uncontrolled disposal of solid waste occurs. 
EFFLUENT 

An effluent is a gaseous or liquid discharge or em?.ssion. 
EFFLUENT SAIIPLES- 

An effluent sample is an industrial outflow water sample 
and analysis wliixh provides data on seVen water pollutant para- 
meters. A sample may be ordered by the V/ater Quality Mana- 
ger and is taken at the source specified by the V/QII. 
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ELITE OPINION POLL (g^O.PQ - ' 

The Elite Opinion Poll calls for a vote of all game players 
\ on certain major policy issues in the community. These 
issues appear as headlines in the IIETRO-APEX NEWS, which 
ask for either a deciding or advisory vote. The results 
of the Poll affect public officials' chances of reelection, 
as well as the probability of passage of general referenda, 
specific bond issues^and special millage requests. 

EMERGENCY EPISODE " . 

An air pollution incident in which high concentration of 
pollutant (s) occur in the ambient air contributing to a 
significant increase in illness or death. 
} 

EMISSIONS 



Emissions ar^ pollutants in effluent or exhaust gases iWich 
are released into the air. 

tHISSION FACTORS 

Emission factors are estimates which can be used to approx- 
imate the rate^'of emissions of specific pollutants from 
generalized sources. 

EMISSION INVENTORY ^ 

A compilation of the rate of pollution emssions in a given 
area by source 'type. 

EMISSION MEASUREMENT 

Air pollution emissions are measured iQ pounds per hour for 
particulates, sulfur dioxide (S02), carbon monoxide (CO), 
nitrogen oxidef (NOx), and hydrocarbons (IIC) ; in Ringelmann 
number for smoke; and in Stinkelmann number for odor. The 
emissions measured are of specific pollutants from specific 
sources. 

EMISSION RATE 

Emission rate refers to/ the amount of pollutant emitted per 
unit of time or throughput. Maximum allowable emissions will be 
specified in pounds per hour (or pounds per itfQO pounds of ^ 
process rate) if they refer to emission rates. > 

EMISSIONS SOURCE 

— — — ~ ♦ 

An emission source is the origin of some specific air 
pollutants. Jn the game there are several gamed point 
sourdes, about thirty non-gamed point sources, plus motor 
vehicles and' space heating as linfe and area sources, re- i 
spectively. • / 



ENVIRONIIENTAL DIPACT STATEMEMT 

The results o£ a study which identifies and evaluates the 
adverse or beneficial en-vironi icntal effects of pursuing a 
proposed action, pursuing an alternative action or not 
pursuing the proposed action, . * 

EXOFIRIl ( EXOGENOUS FIRII ) 

An Exofirn is an industty or bureaucratic firm that depends 
primarily up^n markets outside the local area for its growth 
and vitality; —These firms are usually classified as Exofirms 
on the basis of their being net importers of dollars, and, net 
exporters of products or services to these outside markets. 
Jobs created by Exofirm growth spur additional growth of 
households and jobs oriented to the local market. fExofirms 
are also often referred to as basic firms). n 
In APEX County, Exofirms locate in industrial and office 
zoning categories . Periodically, the newspaper will note 
the opportunity* for Developers or Industrialists to invest, 
in a speculative way, in the entry of new Exofirms into the 
metropolitan area, with a variable probib/ility of success 
attached to such investments. Occasionally, these' Exofirms 
require rezoning of land and/or installation of special capit.al 
improvements. Requirements for such special public action 
and requests for private investment will be noted in the 
newspaper announcement of the firm's interest in locating 
, in the area. 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION -CONTROL ACT AIIENDHENTS OF 1972 

* (See LEGAL REFERENCE MANUAL ) 
FUEL RATE 

■ ft 

The amount of fuel consumed by each industry per unit of 
time is specified in tons/hours for coal, in barrels 
(bbl)/hour for oil, in thousand cubic feed (MCF)/hour for 
natural gas, and in megawatts (tm) for electricity. 

FUEL TYPE . * • ' 

The fuel types fqr industryl include: low-gracle coal (Lo- ; 
Coal), high-grade coal . (Hi-Coal) , low grade oil (Lo-Oil), 
high-grade oil (Ili-Oil), natural gas, and electricity. 
The fuel option for each j^lant is listed in the Industrial- 
ist's printout. The fuel grade refers inversely to the air 
pollution potential of the burining fuel, i.e., Lo-Grade 
has higher pollution potential, and Hi-Grade fuels have low 
pollution potential. 



\ 
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GARBAGE 

The food waste portion of solid waste, 

HAZARDOUS AIR POLLUTA:iT^ 

A^ir pollutants not covered by the Air Quality Standards 
but which, in EPA's judgement, '^ma^b^cau/ie, or contribute to, 
an increase in mortality or serious illness/' These 
pollutants generally are toxic substances such as mercury, 
cadmium, asbestos^ and beryllium, 

HAZARDOUS WASTE 

(See " STOLID V/ASTE TYPE ") 

, HOUSEHOLD/ COMflERC I AL REFUSE 

(See " SOLID WASTE TYPE ") 

HOUSEHOLD TYPES 

The five household types used in APEX County are characteri- 
zations of families belonging to fairly homogeneous socio* 
economic groups ♦ These characterizations reflect life ' 
style, political involvement and voting habits, general 
consumption behavior and preference for public goods* 
/ ^ There is substantial overlap of income levels for all status 
groupings; hence income, alone, is a weak indicator for 
characterizing households. 

Household Type 1 is upper class and upper-middle class 
combined. Occupations of the heads of households are: 
prof^essionals, technical workers, managers, officials, and 
proprietors. One-half of the family income levels are in v.. 
excess of. $15,000 and the other half are in the $10,000- 
$15,000 range. Value of housing is in excess of $20,i)00, 
and if they rent, rentals are over $150 per month. This 
is the. group which is most concentrated in residential . 
locations. Education of the head of the household is at 
least college graduate, often with post-graduate study. 
Interest group membership for this household type is 
found in the Business Community and Effective Go\'ernment 
Groups. 

Household Type II s the typical middle-class household 
in which the head of households occupation is clerical, sales, 
or kindred types. Income of the family is primarily in the 
$7,000-$10,000 range. Education of the liead of the house- 
hold is some college or at least high school graduation. 
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Housing val,ue is primarily in the $15,000-$25v.00&Srange, 
and gross rVjntals would usually be from ClOO TOs^49 per 
month,- though they nay somewhat lower. ^ Interest ^roup 
affiliations for this type are with the Effective Government 
Groups pn the one hand, and with the Right-wing Conservatives 
on the other* 

Household Type III the most numerous and widely-llistrib- 
uted of the five types is characterized by a miked member* 
ship of very low income white collar v/orkers, sKllled 
craftsnen, and foremen, though the latter two predominate. 
In the outlying areas, farmers fall into this category. 
Family income is primarily in the $5,000-$9,000 range. 
The head of the household's education is typically high • 
school graduation. Housing value is usually in the $12^000- 
520,000 range and rentals are from $80-$12S per month. 
I!enbers o£ this group .are apt to belong to the Labor Vote and/ 
or the Right-wing Conservative interest groups. 

Household Type IV is composed of semi-skilled workers, 
inuustry operatives and non-household service workers, such 
as wa^iters, barbers and patking-lot attendants. Family in- 
come is in the lower portion of the $4,000-$7,000 range. 
Housing values, range from §10,000 to $14,000 with gross 
rentals being $70 to $90 per month. Education\o| the head 
of the household is usually 9 to 11 years. Interest group 
membership, for this household type is found in the Labor 
Vpte and among the Civil Rights Groups. 

Household Type V is the' lowest stratum of society, and 
hdads of households are laborers or household service work- 
ers. The vast majority of the area's unemploymiont are of 
this type and roughly half of all members are elderly an4 
retired. Family income is less than $5,000 annually and 
the value of housing is less than $10,000, with rentals 
primarily $50-5:75 per month. Heads of households have 
usually not been educated beyond the e.igth grade. Member- 
ship in interest groups is found in the Labor Vote and 
Civil Rights Groups. ^ 

Political involvement of the five household types declines 
from Type I (the highest) to Type V, the latter being 
generally apathetic.^ Likewise, concern with government 
operation and provision df public services is highest in^ 
Type I households and declines steadily through Type V 
families. 

The five household types' will tend to demand housing of 

the five residential development types according to the ^ 

following ;)ercentages : 
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Household. Type 
Household Type II 
Household Type III 

Household Type IV 

Household Type V 
IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



50% will choose R-1; 30% R-2 and 

201 fI-1 

-- 201 will choose housing in each of , 

the five development types 

10% prefer R-1; 30% prefer R-2; 
•20% choose R-3; 25% take'll-l, and 

. 15% f;-2 

20% will choose R-2; 40% R-3; 
10% II-l, and 30% M-2 

40% will be in R-3; 60% in :i-2 



Under the 1970 Clean Air Act, each state must prepare and 
have approved by EPA an Implementation Plan which details 
the methods, strategies and timetable which the state and 
its jurisdictions will employ to meet and maintain the 
Air Quality Standards within the control region(s) within 
its jurisdiction. 



/ ■ 

II'IPRGVEIIENT COSTS 



\ 



Improvemeitt cLsts are fees to prepare raw land for develop- 
ment, including* subdivision costs, sewer and water connect- 
tions, draftiage and engineerings Developers are, required 
to pay improvement costs on all land on which they build 
structures. For residential property, improvement costs 
are on a per unit basis as follov/s: 
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For commerci=af^ and local industrial land uses, improvement 
costs are on a per acre basis; for each the fee is $5,000 
per acre. 

These fees are automatically applied to all land on which 
the Developer builds. j 
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INTEREST GROUPS 

f 

In APEX County there are 5 major political interest groups 
tfftat take stands on public policy issues and have a sig- 
nificant impact upon voting behavior. The more extreme 
the position assumed by one of these interest groups (as 
indicated on a scale of ^4 to -4), the greater will be 
the voter turnout surrounding any particular referenda or 
election. Each of these interest group^ derive their 
constituency from among two or more of the "Ilouseaold Types" 
(S^e HOUSEHOLD TYPES ) ^ ^ 

1. CIVIL RLGHTS GROUPS : The orientation of these groups 
is iTimarily^^5i0wards issues Such as i^ir employment, neigh- 
borhood improvement, ind problems that affect minorities. 
Their leadership is drawn from the elite liberals or the 
ghetto activists, their membership from the lower social 
strata. Their mode of operation is typically public pro- 
test and demonstrations centered around a very specific 
policy issue or community problem, /and their influence 
on the system as a whole is moderate. 

^ 2. EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT GROUPS : Are overwhelmingly middle 
C%g class, composed primarily of professional people, a large 
percentage of them women. These groups are interested in 
a wide range of issues, on which they exert moderate influ- 
ence, their orientation is towards governmental efficiency and 
towards community growth and image. 

3. BUSINESS COIIMUNITY : Draws from the whole range of 
commercial ancT mercantile interests, as well as^ some from 
the professional, areas such as law, engineering and 
medicine. The business community exerts the highest degree , 
of power of all politically oriented interest groups; 
their interest is directed primarily at community image, 
growth, and "BOOSTERISIi". f 

4. LABOR VOTE : Are more conservative locally than natioti- 
ally and exhibit some divergency between cra^t unions and 
industrial unions, the former being more conservative. The 
labor vote exert moderate influence on a range of issues 
somewhat less broad than those of interest to the '^Effective 
Government Croups". The conservatism of the labor vote is 
especially apparent in the opposition of some of its con- 
stituency to public spending for social welfare. 

5. RIGHT-WING CONSERVATIVES : Draws its membership primarily 
from people who res^iSt change and advocate conserving the 
"traditions of Americanism- -God and Country." They are 
generally against social change, increases in government 
influence in local affairs and public spending on social 
programs. Since these groups do not advocate change, they 
usually only become actively involved in public issues aS a 
reaction to public programs proposed by other groups. 
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IIITEREST llATE 



The cost of bofrrowing money will vary for the Industrialists 
and Developers according tt> both their credit rating and the 
length of the loan, i.e., how many )jears will be taken to 
repay it. The maximum number of years on any loan by, an 
Industrialist or Developer is 20 years* Applicable interest 
rates as follows: 
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The cost of borrowing money for governmental agencies, the 
interest rate on bonds, will vary according to the credit 
rating of the jurisdiction, and will differ between general 
obligation and revenue bonds. Since revenue bonds are not 
iackecl by governmental taxing power they are riskier and 
therefore carry higher interest r^tes than general obligatix)n 
bonds. As a jurisdiction's credit rating falls from A-1 to 
A-3, the interest rate on general obligation bonds will 
increase fr*n 4.5^o to 6%, 



INVERSION 



A layer of air trapped near the ground by a layer of warmer 
air above it, 



ISSUE 



Issue is used to refer to a problem situation presented to 
players in the METRO-APEX :JEWS. Following each issue are 
two to four alternatives one of which must be selected by 
the player. 

(See ELITE OPINION POLL ) 
JURISDICTION 



rele 



Jurisdiction reters to one of the political units in APEX 
County. Abbreviations used in the game are: 
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(Jurisdiction 1) CC - Central City 

(Jurisdiction 2) SUB - Suburb 

(Jurisdictidn 3) TW 1 - Township 1 

(Jurisdiction 4) TV/ '2 - Township 2 

(Jurisdiction 5) Co - County 



(See ANALYSIS AREA .) 
LAI^ID USE 

Land use is a term used to refer to tlie spatial distribution 
of City and rural functions- -its residential cominunities or 
living areas, its industrial, commercial and retail business 
districts or major work areas and its agricultural, institu- 
tional and leisure time functions, 

(See DEVELOPIIENT TYPE and ZONIMG CATEGORY . ) 
LEACIIATE ^ 

Water moving vertically through the soil of a landfill that 
may become containinated from the waste material in the fill. 

MAXIflUM PRODUCTION CAPACITY 

This is the maximum number of units which can be produced 
by a gamed industry in a cycle, with the plant and equip- 
ment in existence during that cycle. Maximum capacity may 
be increased by making capital expenditures for buiicling 
and equipment. Uew productive capacity becomes available 
only in the cycle following that in which money is budgeted, 
for plant expansion, ^ i 

MEAN PROBABLE NUIiBER PER 100 ml ' (IlPN/lOO ml) 

A- measure of the amount of coliform' organisms per unit 
volume. By using quantities of sample varying in geometric 
'series i.e., 0.01, 0.1, 1.0 milliliters, and by applying the 
usual test for coliform organisms, it is possible to deter- 
mine a statistical estimate or "most probable number" of 
coliform organisms per 100 ml of water. 

MICROGRAIIS PER CUBIC IlETER 

The weight of a substance in 1/1,000,000 of a gram contain- 
ed in one cubic meter of volume. 

niLLAGE 



erJc 



Millage is the tax rate, in mills, which is applied to 
State equalized property value to generate proper^^tax 
revenue. One mill is equal to a $1 charge on each $1000 
of value, or one tenth of one percent of the State equal- 
ized value. There are three types of millage: 
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*J 0 p 3 a 1 0 p e r g t i n n J : i 11 g r c is deternined by local 
Politicians and is uppTTed to standard operating 
costs of governnent by State and local law the 
local, limit can never be higher than the limit 
sot by the vState* 

a* Speoial ifillape y which is not subject to State and 
local liTiits, can be used for financing special 
prograns. It must be voted and passed on in a 
referendum • * 

C# Debt Pvotirenent flillage is not subject to the State 
and local linits but it can be used for retiring 
general obligation bonds. This millage requires a 
favorable? vote in a referendum. 

Total nillage is, the sun of operating millage, any special 
millages and the debt rctirenent miljlagcs which may^ be 
in effect during the year. . 

hILLIGRAIlS PER LJTER (ng/l) 

. *l7eight per unit volume*. For water effluents, milligrans 
per liter is used to express the concentration in terms 
of the weight in nilligraris of a dissolved or suspended 
pollutant in one liter of water. 

MONITORING STATIOi; 

A monitoring station is a facility that houses air quality 
monitoring equipment for measurement of ainbient air quality. 
One. air quality monitoring station may be installed and 
operated in any analysis area. The pollutants measured at 
each monitoring station are: 

Particulates, S02, CO,* HOx, and Hydrocarbons 

Each pollutant is measured by a different type of monitoring 
equipmenf. 

(See AIR QUALIT Y) 

NATIONAL a:;bient air quality STAMDARDS 

I 

EPA has set Primary and Secondary Air Quality Standards 
which are the maximum concentration of air pollutants 
allowable by federal law. Primary Standards are based on 
protection of the public health and are to be achieved as 
a first priority. Secondary Standards are based on the 
public welfare and will be achieved as a, second priority. 

I NATIONAL ENVIRQI>lHEi>ITAL POLICY ACT (I4EPA ) 

^ O . (See LEGAL REFERENCE IIAIWAL ) 

ERIC ' 



OFF GASSES 

Gasses arising from landfills or other solid waste conver- 
sion (such as thermal) operations and leavinjL the site of 
generation, " ' ^\ 
^- \^ ^ • . 

PLAHMED UNIT D^gVELOPMENT 

A planned unit development is an allocation of density jto 
a development site such that the overall density meets ithe 
zoning requirements, but within the site- certain areas may 
be of a higher concentration than those other developmejnts 
around this site. This allo\>rs the Peveloper mor^ flexi- 
bility in designing planned neighborhoods. 

' (See DENSITY) • i 



PLAilT INSPECTION . \ 



A plant inspection is an "on-site" examination of production 
and pollution control equipment, processes and procedures. 
Plant inspections ordered by the APCO will provid>^ him with 
information on the production processes; productio)i capacity; 
fuel and process rates; control systems; smolce cocfe 
(Ringelmann number); and odor code (Stinkelnann number) 
for edch process of a specific gamed or non-gamed emission 
source. 



PLANT riANAGER 



The- player in the role of Industrialist is acting as a 
Plant ilanager. 

(See BOARD OF DIRECTORS.) 



POLLUTAIiTS . 

r 



Air Pollution: 



(1) t Particulates : particulate matter is any material (except 
uncombined water) \\fhich exists in a finely divided form 
as a liquid or solid at standard conditions. 



(2) Sulfur Dioxide (S02) is a pungent colorless gas 
which is commonly emitted f rofn^ the combustion of 
sulfur containing compounds, especially fuels such 
as coal ^nd fuel oil. Sulfur dioxide can also be 
emitted from chemical process plants, metal process 
plants arid trash burning incinerators. 
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V 

(3) Carbon i;oii^ S|^de (CO) is a colorless, odorless, very 
toxic gaseous product of the incomplete combustion of^ 
common fufels. It 6an also be generated by metabolic 
process.es and the partial oxidation of carbon*c6ntain- 
ing compounds such a^-^imestone. Carbon monoxide 
adversely affects human respiration by interferring 
with the body*s ability to assimilate oxygen. 

(4) Oxides of IJitropten (MOx) are formed when oxy<jen and 
nitrogen are heated to a high temperature. Suffic- 
iently high temperatures to produce significant amounts 
of IIOx are normally only reached in modern efficient 
combustion processes such as electric power plants 

and automobile engines. Oxides of nirrogen in com- 
bination with hydrocarbons and sunlight are major 
constituents of photochemical smog, 

(5) Hydrocarbons (IIC) are compounds containing combinat- 
ions of hydrogen and carbon. Gaseous h)^rocarbon 
air pollutants are most coiunonly emitted from the 
incomplete combusiou of fuels such as gasoline, coal, 
oil and gas from the production, handling and evapor- 
ation of gasoline, paint thinners, solvents, etc. 
Hydrocarbons along with oxides of nitrogen^«n< sun* 
li^ht are important in the generation of 'photochemical 
smog. 

Uator Pol'lution: 

(1) Biological Oxygen Demand • B.O.D. is the amount of 
oxygen needed by any polluted- water or sewar;e to 

^^....ailwTricro-organizms to consume the suspended and 
dissolved biodegradable organic material found in 
the liquid under aerobic conditions. 

(2) Coliform Bactgr>ti - riicro-organisms found in sewage 
serving as the indicator of bacterial contamination 
in water quality. 

*. 

(3) Uissolved Oxypen (I).O.) is the amount of oxygen found 
and available for biochenical activity with a given 
volume of water (ng./l.). The saturation point is 
dependent upon temperature, chemical characteristics 
of the water, and barometric pressure. 

(4) Nutrients - Nutrients are phospates, nitrates, nitro- 
gen and phosphorus released as waste from certain 
industries or produced from agricultural and urban 
runoff, , 

(5) Thermal Pollution - The inc/i*ease in temperature of 
surface waters as a result of the use 'ef these 
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waters for cooling purposes by industry or public 
facilities. The heat accelerates biological processes 
in. the stream-, resulting in reduction of oxygen 
content of the water. 

\ 

Total Dissolved Solids (T.D.S.) - The\ amount of solids, 
dissolved in a givc^i-v^Aolume of water (mg./l). 



POPULATION EQUIVALENT 



/ 



The population equivalent is a means ofV converting (a) 
residents, and (b) employees and clients of industries and 
commercial facilities into a standa^^-Wasure of the demand 
placed on such public capital faci/lf''*^s as sewsrs, streets, 
and water supply. The population equ. tent of an area 
(analysis area" or jurisdiction) is com ted as follows: 

P.E.« [Total households] +[.G x all employees of commerce 
and industry] . 

» L 
For use of population equivalents in APEX County, see 
CAPITAL 4>LANT II^DEX. 



PROCESS RATE 



Process^rate refers to the amount of materials processed by 
an Industrialist per unit time. The measure is specified 
in tons, pounds, barr^els^, per minute, per hour-^etr. 

PRODUCTION LEVEL 

This is probably the key item determined by an Industrialist 
each cycle. It is the number of units of a product his 
plant will produce in that cycle. The Industrialist is 
free to set his production at any level he cliooses, as long 
as tlio figure he sets does not exceed his maximum production 
capacity. 

PRODUCTION PROCESS 

A production process* is a definable part of the overall 
production system of a given firm. Each gamed industrial 
firm may have up to five production processes , -i^hile each 
non-gamed industrial firm is assumed to^ have only one process 

PROMPT SCRAP 

V/astes that are recycled for direct reuse without entering 
the solid waste • stream. 

s 
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QUASI -PUBLIC LAND 

This is land owned by tax-exenpt organizations such as 
churches and fraternal organizations. Such land includes 
church buildings and schools, cemeteries and such miscellan- 
eous buildings as Elks lodges, etc. 

REACH ' 

A reach is a generally homogeneous segment of a river or 
stream. Often in water quality management typical measure- 
nents of v/ater quality from any point in the reach are 
used as representative of the entire reach. 

RBFEREKDUH 

A referendum is a vote of the (simulated) population of a 
jurisdiction on some issue presented to the people by the 
Politician. Most usually referenda are called to approve 
(or reject) a general obligation bond is^ue or a request 
for special nillage, although they may be called to approve 
some legislative matter, such as open housing. 

REFUSE 

A term applied broadly to mixed solid waste including food 
waste, trash, street sweepings, and non-toxic solid industrial 
wastes. 

REZONING APPLICATION FEE / 

The rezoning application fee is a charge^of $100, which 
is assessed for each rezoning request submitted by a 
Developer or Industrialist, It is included in that player's 
fingJncial statement for the next cycle. 

RIMGELMANN NUMBER 

The Ringelmann Number is a scale for measuxing the blackness 
of snoke fumes and is equivalent to the opacity. Ringelmann 
Numbers and opacities are used for specifying allowable 
smoke emissions (Ringelmann for black and opacity for other 
colors). #0 ?• zero opacity #1 « 20%, #2 » 401, #3 « 60%, 
#4 * 80*2^, #5 = 100%. In APEX County, all smoke readings are 
reported as Ringelmann Numbers. 

SALVAGE 

The recovery ^or reuse of any valuable component from the 
solid waste stVeam^ 
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SANITARY LANDFILL 



An operation where solid waste is deposited in the ground 
in a controlled manner. The waste is compacted when deliver- 
ed and covered daily. APEX County can have three classes of 
sanitary land f;Llls. (See below.) 

SANITARY LANDmi--Class I 



A site whwre disposal of toxic or hazardous industrial 

waste (sol^d waste type 1) is permitted due to the geology 

and soil characteristics. Solid waste type 2 and 3"may 
be deposited in this class site. ''^ 

SANITARY LANDFILL— Class II 

A site where only non-toxic or non-hazardous waste may be 
deposited. These sites receive primarily mixed municipal 
refuse (solid waste type 2). Solid waste type 3 may also 
be deposited in this class site. 

SANITARY LANDFILL- -Class .III ' 
- 

A site where only solid fill rsolid waste type 3) may be 
deposited, 

SEWAGE TREATf-lFNT LEVELS 

• Primary Treatment - A series of mechanical treatment pro- 
cesses including screening and sedimentation, which removes 
nost of the floations and suspended solids found in sewage, 
but which have a limited effect on colloidal and dissolved 
material. , > 

Secondary Treatment - A series of biochemical, chemical, 
and/or mechanical processes which remove, oxidize or 
stabilize nonsetteable, colloidal, and dissolved organic 
matter following primary treatment. 

tertiary Treat^nent /- Any sewage treatment process that has 
the capability to remove over ninty-nine percent of the 
pollutants in sewage if it follows secondary treatment* 

SOIL PERflEABILITY 

A measurement of the water porosity of soil; soil porosity 
measured in gallons per day of water which will be absorbed 
by one square foot of soil surface. 
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SOIL SURVEY 

An engineering/geological survey of an analysis area which 
provides data on the water table level, soil type, and soil 
permeability. These parameters are important criteria to 
determine the suitability of an A. A. for Class I, II,r or III 
sanitary land fills. ^ 

SOIL TYPE 

^ Three predominent soil types are found in APEX County-- 

clay, sand or gravel. 

SOLID WASTE ] 

Any waste that can be handled as a solid rather than a 
liquid. 

SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 

The end point of solid waste handling; may include open 
dumps, sanitary land fills, incinerators, composting, haul- 
ing out of A^EX County by contract, salvage and recycle, etc. 

SOLID WASTE SOURCES 

Solid wastes at^e generated from various sources as 

Household - Solid wastes from residences. 

Commercia l - Solid wastes derived from non-industrial 
commercial operation* 

/ 

Industrial - Wastes prbduced as a result of manufacturing 
or related industrial operation. 

Municipal - Mixed Household and Comraercial waste that mfey 
contain some street cleaning wastes and industrial soli/d 
wastes. A / 

Agricultural - V/astes d?rived<j f rom basic crop or animal 
operation including waste vegetables, minerals and animal 
manure . 

SOLID WASTE TYPE 

APEX County solid wastes are specified as one of three 
following types- - 

r 

S.W> Type 1 - Hazardous Wast es; includes sewage sludge, 
pesticides, industrial chemicals, etc., (Only small 
quantities of high toxic wastes and radioactive wastes 
are generated in APEX County and these are not included 

„ O . in Type 1 wastes.) ;r 
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S,W, Type 2 - Household/Commercial Refuse ; includes trash, 
rubbish, garbage and decomposable organic refuse from 
commercial and household ^operations picked up by regular 
route collection. • 

SJtft Type 3 - Solid Fill ; includes bulky non-water soluable, 
non-decoraposable inert solids from municipal and industrial 
operations, demolition, etc. Examples are earth, rock, 
gravel,, concrete, asphalt paving fragments, clay, glass, 
and rubber products. 

Industrial wastes are distributed among the above three 
categories depending upon the characteristics of the 
particular waste. 

SOURCE TYPES (AIR POLLUTION) v. 



Point Source - A stationary source of' pollution which has 
the potential of emitting a substantial amount of pollut- 
I ant(s) such as a factory or power plant. 

. Line Source - A moving source of pollutants such as autorto- 
biles, buses, trains, and aircraft. 

Area Sources - The sum of numerous widespread small station- 
ary pollution sources as the space heaters in buildings. 

■ Indirect or Complex Source - Stationary facilities or 
developments which indirectly generate substantial pollution 
by means of activity associated with them (such as vehicle 
traffic generated by shopping centers, sports complexes, 
airports, etc.) 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 

Direct limitations of pollutant emissions from certain 
types of high pollution sources (power plants, etc.) set 
by EPA and/or the states. 

STATE EQUAL rZED VALUE 



State equalization is a process designed to even out 
differences in assessment practices ^among political 
jurisdictions. The state equalization factor applied 
to each jurisdiction's assessed value may thus be 
different. The state equalized value for a jurisdiction, 
reached by applying the factor to local assessed value, 
is the base on which millage is levied to generate 
property tax revenues. 
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^ STINKELMANN NUMBER ' • 

^ The Stinkelmann Number is a scale (developed in APEX County) 
for measuring odor emissions, and for specifying maximum 
allowable odor emissions. Numbers range from 0-5, covering 
least to worst odor' levels, respectively. 

TAX RATE 

See LIILLAGE 
TRANSFER STATION 

■ — ■■ — < — ■ * 

Site ^t which wastes are transferred from small compacter 
vehiQles to larger long distance transport vehicles. 



♦TRASH 



The' non-food, non-putrescible fraction of solid waste. 
UNIT COSTS 

The costs ta the Industrialist of operatinc his plant -are 
calculated,' for each production component, except labor, 
on the basis of the amount and cost of each component 
required to produce one unit of the product. These unit 
costs apply to fuel, administrative overhead, inventory, 
and raw materials. 

L 

Fuel Cost applies to the fuel required to produce each 
Industriali ,'s product and will be different for each 
fuel type. 

General Administrative Costs include all overhead expend- 
itures, other than salaries, involved in production. 

Inventory Carrying Costs must be paid to store product 
Inventory from one cycle to the next. This cost excludes 
taxes on inventory. 

Materials Costs include all raw materials required to 
produce the product, except fuel. 

The unit costs' for each of these components which are 
applicable for a particular Industrialist for the next 
, y^ar are included|(in that player's output. 

UNIT SALES PRICE 

This is the price, which an Industrialist sets each cycle, 
at which he will sell a unit of his product. Each Indus- 
trialist except the power plant has complete control over 
price; although the number of units he actually sells 
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will be dependent on the relationship of his price to 
supply-denand conditions in the general market, and to 
the current average industry-wide pri6e (reported for the 
last three years in the Industrialist's output), 

WATER QUALITY SAIIPLES 

A water quality sample is a water sample and analysis 
providing data on seven water pollutant parameters. 
The water quality manager may order water samples and 
designate the location from which they are to be taken* 



WATER TABLE LEVEL 



The distance from the surface of the ground to the under- > 
l]?ing ground water level, ( 

ZONING CATEGORY 

Zoning categories apply only to vacant land for APEX County, 
Each of the six zoning categories may be developed into 
one or nore^types of land use: 



FROM 



TO 



Zoning Category 

(1) R - Single-family 
residential 



(2) H - Ilultiple-family 

residential 

(3) C • Commercial 



(4) I - Industrial 

(5) 0 r Office 

(6) A • Agricultural 



Developed Land use Type(s ) 

(1) R-1 (low den^ty, high cost) 

(2) R-2 (med, density, med, cost) 

(3) R-3 (high density, low co/t) 

(4) M-1 (low density, high cost) 

(5) n-2 (mod, density, low cost) 

J (6) CL (Commercial-Local) 

(7) CR (Cor.imercial-Regional) 

(8) IL (Local industry) 

(9) IX (Exogenous industry) 

(10) 0 (Exogenous office) 

(11) A (Active farming) 
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\ Chapter 3 



POLITICIAN* Sv ROLE DESCRIPTION 



The role of the Politician in APEX is highly representative of the 
functions of the City Council and Countyv Board of Supervisors in the 
real world. Accordingly, the individual politician is normally , 
concerned with the "general welfare" of his particular constituency. He 
therefore tries to provide the policy-making leadership necessary 
to promote responsive and effective local government • The desire of 
the Politician to be re-elected, however, usually has a strong 
influence on his responses to constituency ne^ds and^ demands and on 
the policy positions assumed. ^ 



Delegat ion of Powers . APEX is divided into two main governing bodies, 
the Central City Politicians and the County Board of Supervisors. 
Normally there are threfe Central City Politicians. Each City Politi- 
cian represents one of the ^three wards in the Central City. On the 
County Board there are five Board members. They represent the 
following: the Suburb, Township-1, Township- 2,- County Politician 
at Large, and Central City representative on the County Bodrd. IThile 
there is a possibility of eight Politicians discussed, here, the jSame 
Overall Director can delegate more or less people in each role. 

The role -of the Politician is perhaps the most powerful one in 
the game. He determines the direction' and welfare of the City and 
County and insures the smooth running of government. His most scarce 
resource is not necessarily money; rather, it nay well be. time to 
analyze and collect data, to meet with the steady stream of people 
who come to' him in an attempt to affect his decision, to solicit his 
support or to demand his services. The ^Politician' must bear in ipind 
that, should he intend to seek re-election, the campaign trail begins 
the day he takes office. Support is obtained by the public image he 
projects. 

In order to accomplish the objectives of kis office, a Politician 
must often delegate power, solicit and organize support and above all, 
judiciously manage all his resources. ..time, money and manpower. Tlie 
Central City Politicians have, as staff, a Planning Department, and 
at times, a City Manager. The latter can be extremely valuable in 
meeting and dealing with the daily routiiie of City administration. 
The Planners have access to much of the vital information on each 
analysis area rec{uired to make decisions and formulate policy. 
Although civil servants are protected by the "Cixil Service Act" 
from unjustified dismissal, the Planners are not civil servants. 
Therefore, they ser\e as part of the Politician's staff and serve 
at his discretion. 
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In firing any newber of his staff, a Politician must find a 
replacement if needed, and the Game Overall Director will place the 
person who has been fired intp another role. 



( 
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The County Politicians have the same power as the City Politician 
over their staff. They have the right to fire any member who is not 
doing his job in a manner consistent with the policies established by 
the elected officials. 
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In fornulating policy and nalcing decisions, the Politicians may 
wish to make use of information from the Planner and to otherwise 
talgp advantage of his services. For example, the Planners output 
contains specific information on each analysis area, including per 
capita assessed valuation, capital plant indices, population changes, 
and other social indicators, ^ In addition, the Politicians nay ask 
the Planners for their informal views on certain matters and ask 
them to prepare special reports. Soliciting the assistance of , 
community organizations such as Pressure Groups can have a big payoff, 
both in terms of facilitating the definition of the problems to be 
faced, as well as in establishing links with key elements in the 
community--something extremely valuable at re-election time. Public 
support or opposition to any specific issue may be found in thp News 
liexlia, and the Elite Opinion Poll. Informal discussions with other 
roles such as Industrialists, Land Developers, even ^other Politicians, 
can prove invaluable to the formulation and implementation of sound 
public policy. 

In those games where the Politicians have the assistance of a 
County Administrative Officer or City flanager, the CAO/CII operates 
at the direction of the Politicians. The job of the CAO/CII often 
includes the development of a preliminary budget, advising the 
Politicians on financial natters and preifenting the annual budget 
for the County Board of Supervisor/City Council. 

^T^e County Politicians, acting in their capacity as the Environ- 
mental Quality Control Board are ultimately responsible for the total 
environmental quality in ^PEX County, including the Central City. The 
head of the Environmental* Quality Agency is in turn directly responsibl 
to the County Board of Supervisors for the activities of his agency. 
The E.Q.A. is composed of the Air Pollution Control Office* the V/ater 
Quality rianagement Office, and. the Solid Waste Management Office, as 
specified in the State enabling legislation. (See Legal Reference 
rianual) 

The County Politician! are charged with the legislative and 
financial tnattors of the E.Q^A* Thi5 ' includes: a) determination or 
amending of local rules and regulations; b) approving, disapproving 
or' amending the annual budget requests of the departments; and 
c) renewing proposals for obtaining federal or state grants. 

In general, when prescribing. the maximum allowable emission levels 
for various pollutants, through the passage of County rules and regu- 
lations, the Politician may seek to balance the interests of several 
major community groups. Particularly in the cases of air and water 
quality, a balance must be achieved between the interests of the 
Industrialists and Land Developers. On one hand the Industrialists 
and Land Developer^ influence the social and financial climate of the 
community, most notably the levels of unemployment and property tax 
base. 
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While the Central City Politician is not directly responsible 
for environmental quality control, his constituents are nevertheless 
affected by environmental degradation. For this reason, the Central 
City Politician may seek to influence the policy decisions of the 
Environmental Quality Agency. He may do so either by working formally 
v/ith the Agency or through political means ^of dealing with his \ 
representative on the Board, of Supervisors. 

Budgets , The Politician has several. 3ids available which may guide 
ajid assist him in his act ions • As a decision maker in the allocation 
of scarce resources he must be continually defining and prioritizing 
the needs and problems of the jurisdiction from which he was 
elected. The IIETRO-APEX NEV/S will direct his attention to important 
issues and capital improvement needs in his jurisdiction; it will 
also give him information on the economic conditions at the national, 
state and local levels/ 

At the beginning of each cycle, the Politicians, both City and 
County, receive computer printout which provides the players with 
* two sets of information: (a) a record of decisions made in the 
•'previous cycle, and (b) financial and other information which may 
guide. the playejr in making current decisions. Since much of the 
Politicians' activity concerns the formulation of an annual budget, 
his printout consists largely of financial information. 

The Politicians have two budgets and one fund that they must 
be concerned with each cycle: the Operating Budget; the Capital 
Budget; and the Debt Retirement Fund. These three items are separate 
and independent by State law. ^ 

1* The Operating Budget concerns general governmental and , 
administrative expenses and basic community services such as police 
and fire protection, parks and recreation maintenance, library, etc. 
Expenditures under this budget do not involve the outlay of funds for 
capital improvemenxs . Actual per capita expenditures for particular 
governmental services are printed as part of the budget and may be 
compared to a "standard" per capita expenditure which is based on a 
national average. This comparison can serve as a guide to the 
Politician's Operating Budget decisions. 
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2. Tlie Capital Budnot ts axcliisively concerned v/ith tl?t? finan- 
cing of Capital Inprovcment Projects such as highways, parks, sewers, 
etc, 

t 

The capital improvcncnts portion of the budget is concewaed with 
satisfying tlie physical needs of the connunity. These needs are 
normally generated in one of two ways: connunity growth in a newly 
developing area, or coiir.iunity growth in a currently developed area 
requiring the renovation, expansion or replacement of existing facil- 
ities. In either case, the Politicians will be signalled as to the 
need to budget new capital inprovenents of a particular type by a 
decline in the Capital Plant Index in a particular area (as noted by 
the Planners) or by news iteris and issues appearing in the news- 
paper. \ 

The Capi^l Plant Index is a ratio of the present dollar value 
of public facilities to a population equivalent, a figure used to 
reflect demand of both residents and employees in a given area (See 
Glossary, Chapter 2). 

Capital Improyenent Projects are- listed in the Project List 
which IS part of the Politicians printout. The projects are 
organized by budget categories including CI) streets, (2) sewers, 
(3) water, (4) parks and recreation, and (5) miscellaneous. The 
allowable locations for each project are shovm on the Project 
List. Some projects are appropriate to an analysis area, some to a 
v/ard and others to an entire jurisdiction. A few projects are 
restricted to a particular analysis area. In addition to specifying 
a location for the project, the list indicates the area that will be 
affected by the project. This is the area which will share in the 
services of the praject, and the area, in which the Capital Plant 
Index will be affected. Another colunn indicates if any land will 
be required to jjTit>fiit;^ the project. 

For each project, there is also a range of costs. The lower v 
end of the range reflects stop gap measures while the higher end 
indicates high quality improvements. These figures represent the 
total dollar costs for the project. To obtain annual costs, the 
total nu„L be divided by^the number of years the project will run. 
For example, a project which costs $300,000 and runs for two (2) 
cycles will be amortized through two (2) installments of :JlSO,000 
each. A multiyear project whicJi lias been approved by the Politicians 
nee^d not be resubmitted in subsequent cycles. It will automatically 
be continued for the number of years indicated on tlie project list. 
The final column will indicate whether or not this particular project 
could bo funded through a revenue bond. Revenue and general obli- 
gation bonds will be covered later in this chapter. 
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Also included at the end of the capital improvement project- is 
a list of Special Programs that the Politician may implement. 
These specif programs differ from Capital Improvement Projects in 
that-^they primarily deal with social services and most of the costs 
are used to support personnel. However, in some cases facilities 
must be constructed or expanded to accommodate the special programs. 
In this case, a capital project will have to be requested also. Once 
the facilities are constructed they can continue to be used if, and 
when, the special program is renewed. The cost of the special program 
is similar to the capital project list ejjcept that the cost . Indicated 
in an annual cost rather than a total cost. Again, once a special 
program has been initiated, it must be ^rri^d for at loast the 
number of cycles specified on the prog> list. 



Another important set of circumstances which might prompt the 
PoUticians to budget capital improvements involves attempts to 
attract new Exofirms to the community. Politicians may iseek to 
locate such firms in a particular area in order to decrease the 
unemployment rate, add to the tax base, etc. A listing of the Exofirms 
desiring to enter the community, as well as their choice of location 
and the needed capital improvements, may be found on the business 
page of the METRO-APEX NEWS. Exofirms are discussed in more detail 
later in this chapter. 

3. Debt Retirement Fund is the budget category from which 
money is expended eacn^ cycle to pay the purchasers of general obli- 
gation bonds the prisfcipsl and interest due them. Money for the 
Debt Retirement Fun4 can come from either normal millage (transfers 
from the Operating Budget) or through a Special Debt Retirement 
Millage (tax). Money can be transferred from the Operating Budget 
to the Capital Budget and to the Debt Retirement Fund. However, this 
money cannot be transferred back . 

1, Operating Budget ^ Direction \ 



If the Politician finds a deficit in the Capital Budget or Debt 
Retirement Fund, he can transfer money from the Operating Budget. If 
a surplus occurs in fhe Capital Budget^) or Debt Retirement Fund, or 
if a deficit occurs in the Operating Budget, the Politician cannot 
transfer funds out of these Budgets. 

The question of "how much money should be kept in each of these 
budgets and funds?" is often posed. \The Debt Retirement Fund should 
contain enough money to meet the minimum pa>'ment required for next ^ 
cycle. Since/ the function of the City or County is to me3t the needs 
of the people, the Politicians should generate enough funds to meet 




of 

Transfer 





those needs • Sone c>xles a surplus nay be obtained while other cycles 
a deficit nay bo incurred. The Politicians should not tax the ffcople 
just for the sake of buildiiig up a surplus in either the Operating 
or Capital Budget. The Politician should not regard his citizens as 
an industry, and need not sliow a profit each year. Obviously, a 
substantial deficit is even less desirable. 



Budgeting Consideration s. VJith respect of the Capital Budget in 
particvilar, the Politicians will have to nake policy decisions with 
far-reaching conscjquenccs. Difficulties arise from the fact that 
there are a number of different: constituent groups vying with one 
another for the allocation of always limited public resources. The 
most common of the conflicts is tliat between tlie residents of the 
inner-city (where public facilities are either deteriorating or inade- 
quate and are in need of c^ensivc repair or replacement) and the 
residents- of the suburban or fringe areas (who are usually allied 
^^xth real estate interests in tJieir demands for new facilities and 
additional services). Another important conflict v/hich may arise is 
that which exists between short-run political pressures anc^ long-term 
public interest. Before making a final decision on the capital budge, 
the Politician may want to weigh the possible consequences of alter- 
native courses of action; to this end, he may wish to consult with 
the Planner who has considerably ^morc information and expertise about 
the community. /• 

The City and County Politicians, with the aid of Planners (City, 
County or Regional) could begin to develop a comprehensive program 
planning and program budgeting methodology. In doing so, they must 
develop a broader and more integrated viev/ both of community problems 
and of their role as public mana^';:crs. ^Attention should be given both 
to die actual as well as the projected' needs of the community, and 
programs should be designed so as to make optimal use of community 
resources. These programs may span five or ten years, but should 
include yearly objectives to eventually meet stated goals. 

In encouraging this approach, an attempt is made to prevent the 
role player from being locked into a narrov/ and restrictive point of 
view, which can result from developing programs on a "brusli fire" 
or year-to-year basis. Tlie enpiiabis here is placed on the proactive 
rather tlvan tiie reactive approach to handling public problems. 

The ideas suggested here are to: 

(1) develop goals and objectives; 

(2) develop programs to meet present and future needs; 

(3) develop short term (yearly) as well as long (5-10 years) 
range budgets ; 

(4) calculate present expenditure.; and estimate future sources 
of revenue; 
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(5) develop implementation plans and schedules; and 

(6) execute plans. 

Such a systems approach cannot be completely outlined here, for that 
is the job of the Planners and Politicians; however, the follov/ing 
are important components of local governments and should, therefore, 
be given consideration in a program planning and program budgeting 
system, 

\ A. Essential City/County services (fire, police, streets. 



J water, sewers, recreation, etc.); 

B. Administrative responsibilities (planning, judicial, 
personnel, legislative, financial); 

C. Hospital care (new hospitals, clinics, location, financial 
aid, etc.); 

- D. Welfare (new approaches, methods for service and financing); 

E. Transportation systems; 

F. Housing (new areas of growth, use of Developers, housing 
for the aged and the poor, financial aid, etc.); 

G. Taxes (new business/industry--where, what kind, new taxing 
alternatives, incentives, growth?); 

H. Land use policies (growth, open space, housing--what kind, 
where, etc.); 

I. Environmental quality nanagenent and control (air pollution, 
water, solid waste, aesthetics, etc.). 

The above is only a sample of various kinds of systems concepts 
that can be^ developed about local ^government responsibilities, 
planning, and finance. The Politician is encouraged to be as creative 
as possible and to look beyond gane constraints.'^ The examples in this 
Chapter are only .ideas and not exact instructions on how to proceed. 
Each Politician, has his own concepts and ideas about how local govern- 
ment should run, and they should be recognized and used. 



Millage and Assessed Valuation . Of equal importance to decisions 
about public expenditures are the decisions which the Politician must 
make each cycle with regard to the methods to be ^used to finance 
these expenditures. The major scarce of revenue available to the 
City and County is the property tax. Here, too, the importance of 
the growth of the area is evident, for as the jurisdiction grows, in 
population and economy, the pri nerty tax base xnll automatically grow. 
Each year the City and County 1 liticians send out assessors 
who look at the market value of property and then assess that property 
at a given percentage rate of tha market value. An example might be 
helpful: 
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If the Assessment Rate 
Value - $5,000. 



Market Value • $10,000 

501 of the market value, then the Assessed 



. The tax rate is in mills. One mill is equal to $1 of every. 
$1,000 of assessed value of property.* If there is a tax in effect 
of 5 mills, the examf^le would look like this: 




1 mill 



Mtrket Value « Assessed ValAie 

j $10,000 $5,000 \^ 

$1 for every $1,000 of assessed value 

Tax pgr Mill ■ $ 5. 

Actual Millage « x 5 mills 

Total Tax » $25. 



"^The person who owns this piece of property would then pay a tax 
of $25 on his property. 

The Politician must decide how many mills are to be levied. 
Limits on the amount of millage which the Politician may impose are 
set by the State and by local ordinance, with the local limit never 
allowed to exceed the State limit. In addition to the millage rate 
allowed by law, the Politician may ask for a special millage, which 
must be subi|itted in a referendum to'^he voters of the community. 
When such a millage is sought by the Politician, he must make a 
public announcement of his request to other players in his juris-' 
diction and must obtain their signatures in a special opinion poll* 
Any. special millage approved by the vocersj which remains in effect 
for a specified number of years, is not included under the normal 
millage limits. People who live in the Central City are levied both 
a City and County property tax. These millage rates are independent 
of each other and are controlled by the Politician of each area. 
School taxes are collected by the school districts themselves and 
will not appear on the Politicians' printouts^ This school 'tax is 
also levied on the assessed equalized yalue of the property. 
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state Equalization Factor . Under/ltem 1 - "TAX REVENUE" of the 
Operating Budget the Poli tician will see m parenthesis "(STATE 
EQUALIZATION FACTOR)". By State law each County must assess at the 
same rate. As stated earlier, APEX assesses at 501 of the market 
value of the property. However, not every county assesses at that 

same rate. Some counties assess 

at 351, others at 45%, while 

r » k others can assess at a much higher 

County* «S%\. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^y^^^ ^^j^g^ 

^.y/" ) these difffer^nt rates and com&s 

APEX J County A / up With a common factor so that 

each county will then be assess- 
ing at the same rate. By multiply- 
ing this "STATE EQUALIZATION FACTOR" times the total assessed value 
of the^entire community, the new total equalised value is the dollar 
/ amount that would be taxed that cycle. 

;> Under item F of the "OPERATING BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" the 

total equalized value for the next cycle is given. By using this 
figure, the Politician can quickly determine if hi«; tax base has 
either increased or decreased this cycle. 

Bonding. To finance capital improvements, the Politicians may^transfer 
funds irom the Operating Budget to the Capital Bt-dget or they may 
wish to ask for a General Obligation Bon^, which, like a special 
ffiillage, must be passed by a ptiblic referendum, after public announce- 
ment and an opinion poll. A millage rate to cover the annual bond 
repayment costs may be included in the bond referendum.^ This 
special debt retirement millage goes into a separate account and may 
be used for no other purpose than to pay off Incurred bond indebted- 
ness. Some capital improvements may be financed by revenue bonds, 
where the fees collected for the use of the facilities are used to 
pay off the bond. r Projects for which such financing is allowable are 
noted in the Prefect List (see Chapter 6). Revenue Bonds are not 
submitted to the voters for approval. 



1, Revenue Bonds 

Revenue Bonds differ from general obligation bonds in that the 
project will be paid by the users instead of by taxes. These users 
are charged a fee, which is then used to pay-off the holders of the 
bond. This payment includes both principle and interest. 
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Example : 



Politicians Decide to Implenent Project Through Revenue Bond, 



$100,000 
Parking Garage 



Sell Bonds to 
the Public to 
Finance Project 



Collect Fees 
from Project 



PAY BACK HOLDERS 
OF BONDS PRinCIPLE 
AMD INTEREST 



Mot all projects can be financed through revenue bonds. Only those 
projects labeled YES in the last colunn of the project list carf be » 
financed through revenue bonds. Revenue bonds do not require voter ^ 
approval, i.e. no referendum is needed. 

2. General Obligation Bonds 

General obligation bonds ^liffer from revenue bonds in that they 
require vote*r ^approval ( i.e. a referendum) before they can be sold, 
since the payments of these bonds will be made by taxing the citizen. 
These payments are then paid out of the Debt Retirement Fund. 



Exampl 



Politicians Decide to Implement Project Thtough General 
Obligation Bond. 



Look for Other 
Ilethod of Finance 



$25,000 Street 



V/ill Voters 
Approve the 
^25,000 Bond? 




YES 




Sell Bonds to 
the Pu|;>lic to 



PAY BACK HOLDERS 
OF BONDS OUT OF 
DEBT RETIREMENT FUND 
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Both types of bonds attract speculators. Both bonds guarantee 
the interest for the life of the bond. If a General Obligation Bond 
could be paid off sooner, the' interest would still have to be paid 
as^to the original number of years stated on the bond. That is one 
reason why these bonds are not called in early. Secondly, the 
interest paid on these bonds is usually tax exempt at the local, 
s tat e">a^d federal levels. 

Gra[^Js. A final outside source of funds for public capital improve-- 
ments is, not unnaturally, the State and Federal government. If the 
Politician can present a good case for "Federal" or "State" funding 
of a project ( e.g. public housing) they may 'give the County or City 
part of the necessary funds. How^ much of the cost of a project will 
be covered in this xfay will vary from case to case and will depend 
on agreements between the Politician and the State or Federal repre- 
sentative. ^ 

County raads, a major component of the County Capital Budget, 
are financed largely out of money received from State and Federal 
sources. A minimum of 20% of these Road Commission Funds must be 
expended each year on new construction of roads and streets, the 
remainder going into, the Road and Street Maintenance item of the 
Operating Budget. 



jjidget Summary . Thus, three of the major activities of the Politician 
should 00 carried out in each cycle of APEX are: 

1. decisions about the level at which ordinary government 
services are to be budgeted and capital improvements 
undertaken; 

2. a determination of methods of raising the necessary 
revenue: and 

3. a determination of jiethods of retiring the public debt. 
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In addition to these activities, the Politician will be required 
to take a stand on issues which arise in the community during the 
year and which will be brought to his attention in the METRO- APEX 
NElfS. Sone of these issues will have implicat4ons for operating 
and capital expenditures and, therefore, must be considered in for- 
mulating the budget* The Politician's recorded votes oi: these 
issues also have implications for his re-election. 

Public Hearings . State law requires that public hearings be held 
^before final approval is given^ to City and County budgets, zoning 
variances, and new rules and regulations. Often, in the chaos of 
a year's activity. Politicians miss receiving the full value of these 
public forums. 

In the American tradition, hidden government is disliked by the 
governed, and contributes greatly to a negative public image of the 

K ' 



elected official. This in turn decreases his chances of rerelection, 
makes difficult the implementation of public policy, and destroys 
the possibility of cooperation and support from community' organiza- 
tions* Public hearings > if properly conducted, can be an^ extremely 
valuable tool in the pursuit of a Politicians' goals. To be effective 
a public hearing must meet the following criteria: 

1. The purposes of the meeting should be specified before 
hand, hopefully in some form of an agenda. 

2. A chairperson should be designated. He will insure that 
the discussions stay on the subjects noted on the agenda, 
and that some semblance of order prevails. 

3. Comments should be succinct, and„to the jpoint of 
contention* 

4* Attendance by interested and concerned parties should 
be sought through adequate promotion and notification. 

Due to the tine pressures of a ^.cycle's activity, "Roberts' Rules 
of Order" are often abridged. To allow one speaker to dominate 
discussion can be as defeating to the purposes of a meeting as the 
chaos of several speakers vying simultaneously for the floor. A 
flexible chairperson whA is aware of the issues being discussed, as- 
well as the personalitpi^s in attendance, and who maintains control 
can do much to insure/meaningful dialogue. 

Since a yeai/s activity is compressed into a three- to four-hour 
cycle, each nindte becomes very valuable. If the subject and purpose 
of the meeting is clearly established before hand, and each of the 
key speakers is informed 'bf his topics and time limit, the goals of 
the meeting are more likely to be met. The task of judging the 
relevance of each presentation as it progresses falls upon the chair- 
person. He should be ready to interrupt or question a speaker who 
seems to be off the subject or issue. 

To be democratic, a public meeting should be attended by represen- 
tatives of all concerned groups in APEX, County. Spokesmen for specific, 
groups should be p"^sonally contacted and briefed early enough to 
allow them to prepare a concise statement of their perspective on the 
problems to be uisc>issed (Pressure Group representatives particularly)* 
If t'^e issue i"^ vital to the community as a whole, the Hews Tledia 
sh( .d be informed of the agencla. Public law in APHX County demands 
IP inute public/notice for all public hearings. This should be 
po." ' J and announced publicly. ^ ^ 



Exo firing . The Politician may look for additional methods of genera- 
ting mbre income in his Operating Budget, (^e method of doing this 
is to attract an Exofirm into his jurisdiction. An Exofirm is an 
industry or bureaucratic firm that depends primarily upon markets outsJ 
the local area for its growth and vitality. These firms are usually 



( 
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classified as Exoiims on the bHS».s of their being nec xnpojiceis of 
dollixs and net exporters of predicts or services to outside markets- 
Jobs cheated by Exofirn growth sp; c additional grovcU of households 
and joes oriented to the local maS «?cA 

If t?ie Polit.ician looks at the Business Page cx* .L' ^v^I.X 

:iEWS, iic nUI Jeo section ZTiZiclec^ ''NEW Wii'Jy )>V .^ ilK li' "CI : TO 

Shoi'H the Politician decide that he wf-.ncs to atcrdct thr.s 
lirTii, hi CPU see the amount of property valU^^ thac ^o;^id be added 
to ihe czx base of his jurisdirt*iOi • It wouAd aiso 3t.»" i../ i !*vi^nber 
oC new ;ob^ Lhus alleviating welfare and other costj tUr- -rnronanlty 
It can i'^ seen that the nxofirn io^:'^a*5 to locato V h t>'irt-LCuir.r 
anajysT.- area. The Politician cau work with a loccil Lu^ine^^^nan am* 
cry to 3nt?.oe the Exofirn into an -analysis urea in his ;:urisd^^tion 
it -;;ould Lelpful it the Fjli^.l«/du can poxsaa-^c th.- .an^ r.vycio'jer 
or Indu**i"rialist to invest, sone iioi-ey in the Exofirm's devr^io^^^oent. 
The Pol*^ .ician should also work with the Planners to see if -my 
rezoniv.^, right 1>d required or if any land use catef.ov^, -./il'' be viola c 
Usually Poljcician must init .r-.to either one or u ^evies of Capita 
Improverier/c Projects to satisfy needs ax that Exr.'- rin, Tliese 
projecti? 3iiOuld be noted in the Cr-pital Budget. 

ile-Elecr/cn. The ultimate feec'br^'k on a Fc^ itici an/, ^.o:lducv i. puDli 
^fTice'^cuiTiJs thr^-^U/j.'i the deoisic/: of the voters to iher le^ uvn hin 
to office deny hin further pover in that posit * Tn ^ u^jiocrac ' 
retaining po':e-" ?s based on an eru^owtring rcla'.ioivnhv., h^.^ ^nly 
begins wiMi an ejection to office, rn.l must be maiKtoUied ''"^Iv 
through i>;vAiireiaep.t in public an;* i vivate deal:'uo[S. ' itiioux his 
involvement his power can end ir the next dec Lien o " by recrM. 

PUBLIC VISI''>TLrfY -- one of the most jinpdrtnnt Uztorx. i.. : 
political caxper i3~TEat of visibility^nd pubii-c inage. Vho you 
are, ?nd what yoi! stand for is soiiething that should be escu^.'ished 
from the 5taic. In METRO-APEX; your initial el:Cciou canpa..c^. and 
platform nio i>;.bsamed by the fa'-t that you nov/ occupy th? office, 
making it even^ynore iTsportant to begir inmedialely tc crc*":; your 
own publ.Lc inage, on the basis which you^expect to- retaj • your 
position t.mc-'/tt.lng elections. Define and analyze the cons, ituenc^' 
you repre.ifint •••what are their uesd?, and hov can yoi: bes:- --et theii 
given Che • eai ronsirajnts withi.n "hjch ou veil:. Cn the -^isis of 
that, proi'.ct to ti'o votv'is your i<<.n°ral objectivec as wAl a^^ your • 
specific. Accomplishments. Use any opportunity to work t./r- - 'c^ 
the Now? Media (television or llETRO-APEX NEWS). You migh'. ''iiid it 
valuable tc develop a slogan or roiitical name that is ra^ci./. 



YOUR POLITICAL IIACIII?)!:" there is much more to be done than you 
can hope to handle by yourself; therefore, involve others in the 
programs you are tackling. Assistance can be in tlie form of exchange 
of favors or through the like-minucdness of other sectors in the 
community. Cultivate these alliances and solicit their cooperation 
at re-election tine,^ Plan and work to^^^ards your re-election from the 
beginning of your term .in office. 




/ 
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Chapter 4 



ANNOTATED COUNTY POLITICIAII V/ORKSIIEET 



The Politician worksheet has five parts: (1) Elite Opinion Poll, 
(2) Operating Budget, (3) Capital Budget, (4) Debt Rfetirenent Fund, 
and (5) News Releases, One Politician worksheet is turned in by 
each jurisdiction. The worksheet is the official budget and the 
record of decisions prepared for the conputer for each cycle. After 
the Elite Opinion Poll is completed, it is recommended that the Debt 
Retirement Fund be completed next, followed by either the Operating^ 
or the Capital Budget. 



!• ELITE OPINION POLL 

Each year certain issues will appear in the METRO-APEX NEV/S 
which require decisions from all role players, acting as the 
"elite or pdwer structure of the community. In some cases the 
decision of the elite is binding on the Politicians and the 
poll can be considered the same as submitting a referendum to 
the voters. Here the HETRO-APEX NEWS will read "DECIDED BY . 
OPINION POLL liAJORITY." In other cases, the [decision of the 
elite is merely advisory, and the Politicians can decide 
whether or not to heed th^ir mandate* Here, the IIETRO-APEX 
NEWS will read "POLITICIAN'S ULTIIIATE DECISION BUT ELITE 
OPINION SOLICITED." 

The outcome of the vote will be recapitulated in the next 
cycle's newspaper. For each issue outcome, the newspaper will 
also print the reactions of five interest 0roups--Civil Rights 
Groups, Effective Government Groups, Business Community, Labor 
Vote, and Right -V/ing Conservatives. 

Players should vote on all issues in the Elite Opinion Poll,, 
including those on the Business Page. Each role will have one 
vote. In the cases where *there is more than one person in a 
role, they wil^ have to come to an agreement. 

The Elite Opinion Poll is especially important to the Ppliti- 
cians because their actions relative to the poll i^ay ivffect 
their chances for re-election. 

A sample of the "E.O.P. for Bond, Ilillage, or Raise in Local 
Limit" form is included in the worksheet. Additional forms 
are available in the "game room. 




I 

Instructions ; Indicate your roTe and' the cycle nunber at the 
top of the page. Then put the issue Aunber in the left hand 
colunn (this should not be confused with a project nunber), 
and the number of the alternative chosen in the adjacent 
column. 



Hxample : 



I Issue No. 


I Alternative I 


1 42 


I 2 I 


I 1 


i 3 I 



BUDGP.T BALANCE SHEET 

Part of the Politician's worksheet is a "Budget Balance Sheet," 
The Budget Balance Sheet is a sunnary of the current fiscal 
status of the jurisdiction. The budgetary objective of the 
Politician is to complete th? Budget Balance Sheet, The remain- 
der of the worksheet is used 'to calculate the amounts required 
on the Budget Balance Sheet and to record specific actions 
and decisions made by the Politicians during the cycle. 

The following sample "Budget Balance Sheet is annotated to 
reflect the Politician's budget estimates and decisions 
included in the annotated worksheet which comprises the 
remainder of this chapter, A sample Politician's workslieet 
x*-- 'n Chapter 5, An annotai:t>^ computer printout summarizing 
ti ' esults of these decisions is in Chapter 8.. 
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Decisions for Cycle 
COUNTY POLITICIAN^S RIDGLT BALANCE SHEET 



II. Operating budget 



( 



1. 



^ 3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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Revenues and Transfers In 
Surplus or Deficit from 
previous cycle i^6^o) 473,537 
Property Tax Revenue 5,107,399 
Licenses and Pernits 25,8(2? 
Services l7S,95"D' 
Other Mon-Tax Revenue 80^750 



Special Grants 
So>0 1/aste Fees 
Cash Transfers In 
Land Sales 
Road Comm. Revenue 

TOTAL 



V 



42,007 
59,052 
600 
110,000 
1,167,735 

7,245,807 



Expenditures 

TTt Operating Expenditures 

Categories A thru V 5,766,06r 

12 . Specia- Programs 272, OOf 

13. Transfex to Capital 

B dget 0 
/lif. Transfer to Debt ^ 

Retirement Fund 0 

Cash Transfers Out1| 



15. 
16. 



Transfer to Road Fund 2557^ 



NEV/ OPERATIJ^G BUDGET BALANCE 



TOTAL 
973,390 



0,272,417 



III. Capital Budget 



2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 



Revenues and Trans fer< ^ In 
Surplus or Deficit from 
previous cycle 300,000 
Special Grants 6 
Revenue Bond Sales 525,000 
Automatic Road Comm. Trans, 
from Operating Budget 233,540 
Trans • from Operating 
Budget 0 
General Obligation iJonH 
Sales (if passed) 50,000 



E xpenditures 

7y Con't . Capital Project In 
\ printout, those with 



8. \ Now Capital Hrojects 

9. Land Purchases 



575,000 
400,800 



TOTAL 



908. 0,4 0 



TOTAL 



975, 80f 



NEV/ CAPITAL BUDGET BALANCE -67,252 



IV. DebY Retirement Fund 

Re A^nuefr^ajld Transfers In 
1# Surplus or U^^cit from 
previous cycle 0 



2. Transfer from Operating 
Budget 0 



TOTAL 



0 



Expenditures 
4. Annual CJ.O* Bond 
Payment 



TOTAL 



3. Special Debt Retirement * 
Millage (if passed) 2,362,173 



NEW DEBT RETIREnENT rUHD BALANCE (if nillage passed) 



2,362,173 



\ 
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The licadings to the soc4uons in tliis chapter r^er to the 
line number on the Budf^et Balance Sheet of t he/ workslieet > 

II • OPERATING BUDGET 

II-l, Surplus or Deficit fron Previous Cycle 

This is the anount.in the budget from the previous year. It 
is found on line 6 of the "Operating Budget" page of last 
yearns printout. 

Instructions : Transfer the amount of line 6 of "NET SURPLUS 
OR DEFICIT TO BE CARRIED FORV/ARD" on last year's printout, 
plus 6% interest, to line II-l, "Surplus or Deficit from 
Previous Cycle", of tlie Budget Balance Sheet. 

11-2. Property Tax Revenue 

The principle method of revenue generation available to *the 
Politician is levying a tax on the equalized assessed value 
of property within the jurisdiction, known as the Property 
Tax. The tax rate is set by the Politicians and is in mills, 
one mill being equal to $1 for every $1000 of assessed value 
of property. Therefore, if a piece of property is assessed 
at $10,000 and there is a tax in effect of 5 mills, the owner 
would owe v50 in taxes (5 mills x $10 « $50). The tax base 
of the jurisdiction changes with development in the area and 
with firms moving into or out of the area. 

\ 

The operating nillage (tax rate) is set by the Politicians 
and remains the same from cycle to cycle unless the Politicians 
change it. There are three elements to the Property Tax 
Revenue (Worksheet line II-2); property tax revenue expected 
without tax rate cliangc (line II-2a), change^ in property tax 
expected fron operating nillage change (linelll-2b), and 
additional property tax expected fron spcciael millage (line 
II-2C). 

The normal operating millage is determined by local Politi- 
cians and the tax revenue generated there from is applied to 
standard operating costs of running the government. This 
millage is limited by State and local law. The local limit 
can never be^ higher than the limit set liy the State. 
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Instructions for line II-2 of tli^ Bucl^^ct Dalance Sheet - 
Property" Tax Ke venue : Liue II-Z of the Budget IKilance Sheet 
is calciilated in Section 2 "Property Tax Revenue'^ of the 
"Calculations for Operatinc Budget" portion of the worksheets 
Line II-2 is chc sun of line 2a, 2b, and 2c» Line 2a/i?ill 
always be completed* Line 2b will be completed if a cliange 
is made in the operating nillage, and line 2c will be com- 
pleted if there are any special nillages* 

Instructions for l ine II-2a : ^ To complete worksheet line 
II -2a, "TOtAL PROPeUTY TAX PvEVl^NUE EXPECTED WITHOUT TAX PJVTE 
CIIAMGE" (from printout), transfer the amount of line G of 
"OPEP^VTING BUDGET REVEUUE GE;>IEPJVTI0N" on the last cycle's 
printout, "TOTAL PROPERTY-TAX REVEMUH FOR OPERATIIIC BUDGET", 
to line 2a of "Calculati^* s for Operatinij.^lkidrjre^t" in work- 
sheet • - " ^ 



Change in Operatlnfy ! Ullage^ Line 2b 

The Politician can lower the operating uillage in any cycle 
without the voter approval • He can also raise the operating 
nillage in any cycle up to the local limit without voter 
approval • 

It is sometines helpful to the Politician to determine how 
much revenue could be generated next cycle through tax increase: 
To make this estimate tue Politician should refer to the 
"OPEPJVTING REVEMUE GEMEP.i\TIOi:" of his printout. Looking at 
Item "F"--"TOTAL EQUALIZED VALUE, ElID OF CYCLH"--the Politician 
will find the equalized assessed value of all land in his 
jurisdiction. As mentioned before, :;i in taxes is generated 
for every yiOOO of assessed value for each mill taxed. 
Therefore, if we take the value given on Item "F" and divide 
it by 1000, we would liave the amount of revenue expected by 
a change of just one mill. Then by multiplying this amount 
by tlie proposed nillage change, the Politician will iiave a 
good estimate of the amount of money this change will generate 
next cycle for the Operating Budget. 

Instructions for line n"2b : To change operating millage: 
In column 1 or 2 check if you want to change the operating 
millage. If yes, place the operating millage rate change 
and the total new nillage rate in column 4 and 5. 



Example ; 



Change tlic 
Operating 'tillage 



'Yi^ — r 



:td" 



Old 

tillage Rate 
(from printout) 



T 



ilillage 
Rate 
Change 



Total New 
Ilillage 
Rate 

375 



$638 


,425,344 




638,425 


$ .5 




319,212 
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Item "F" of 'Printout, "OPnilATING ;)I;DGET 
REVnNUE GENEPvATION'* 

Divide by lOOO^for 1 nill clian^e 

Nflltipiy by millace rate change 

Property tax change expected froii 
operating millage change (increase or decrease) 

(Note: Total new' nillage rate nay not exceed "LOCAL LIIIIT ON 
:JOPaMAL OPERATING IlILLAGE'', line in printout^ without^a 
voter approved change ^n the local linit, SeeNinst ructions 
later in this chapter.) \ 

Additional Property Tax Expected from Special Millage : 

A special pillage can be levied to help finance a particular 
special program. Since this is a special millage, it requires 
voter approval. This special nillage is submitted to the 
voters as a referendum. The Politician will circulate this 
referendum among the other players explaining why this special 
operating millage is required. Each player will then either 
vote for approval or disapproval of the special millage. The 
nore players who approve this special millage the better chance 
of its passage. Promotional expenses may be spent thus helping 
in the passage of tliis special millage. If any promotional 
expenditures are to be made, then Item "K" of the Operating 
Budget in Section 11-11 in the worksheet should show the amount 
of money to be spent. The Politician also has the option of 
resubuitting this referendum, one more time if it is voted 
down the first time. The referendum is then put back pn the 
ballot but at a reduced rate, lS?j below the original rate. 
This occurs in the computer in the same cycle if it is requested 
that the issue be resubmitted to the voters. Since it is a 
special tax, it usually only runs for one to four years. This 
millage is not subject to State and local limits. 

Instructions for line II-2c of worksheet ; To increase revenues 
by instituting special millages: Obtain a three-digit number 
from the Game Overall Director for column 1, In column 2 
place tlie number of years the special millage will run. In 
column 3 put in the number o£ mills. In column 4 place 
promotion expenditures, if any. Check column 5 if you want 
the special millage to be resubmitted to the voters. Then 
take the opinion poll to as many players in the game for their 
signatures, either for or against the referendum. 



t 



\ 

I 
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Example : 

C* Special Ilillages 



Special I No. of Years 
Hillage I Special 
Number I Mi 11 age Runs 


I 
I 
I 


No. of 
Mills 


I 
I 
I 


Promotional 
Kxpenditure 
in 5 


I 
I 
I 


If voted 
down, re- 
submit? 


I 


I 




I 




I 


Yes I No 


150 I 3 


I 


1 


1 


S500 


I 


I X . 


l5l I 3 


T 


.5 


I 




I 


X I 


152 I 3 


1 


I 


I 




I 


X I 


Total Number of Hills 












* 



Item "F" of printout, "OPERATING BUDGET 
REVENUE GENERATION" 

Divide by 1000 for 1 mill increase , 

Multiply by Special Millage Increase 

Additional Property Tax Expected from 
Special ilillage 



$638,425,544 
$ 650,425 



2,234,488 



Total Property Tax Revenue 

In the worksheet section II, total lines 2a, 2b and 2c and 
transfer this sum to the Budget Balance Sheet, line I I- 2. 
(If the special millages pass, the calculated figure should 
be the "TOTAL PROPERTY TAX FOR OPEPxATING BUDGET" section 1 
of the printout for next cycle. See the annotated printout 
in Cliapter 8 and the san^Je budget balance sheet at the end 
of tliis chapter. 



Raise the Current Local Limit 

If the Politicians want to raise taxes above the current 
local limit, he must submit this in the form of a referendum 
to the voters. The Politician will circulate this referendum 
among the players explaining why this increase is needed. 
Each player will either approve or disapprove this increase. 
The fpre players who approve this millage increase'the better 
.chance of its passage. Promotional expenditures may be spent 
"thus helping in the passage of this millage increase. If any 
promotional expenditures are to be made, then Item "K" of the 
Operating Budget (Section 11-11) in the worksheet calculations 
should indicate the money to be spent. Tlie Politician also 
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has the optiorWf resubmitting this referendum one more tine 
if it is vote^^Bowi the first tine. The referendum is put 
back on the baMot at a reduced rate, 15?; below the original 
rate. This o«:w:s in the computer in the same cycle if it 
is requested that the issue be resubmitted to the voters. 
The new millagp cannot be g^^^^ter than the State limit. 



Instructions : Obtain a three digit millage number from tho 
Game Overall Director for column 1 of the worksheet. In 
column 2 enter the number of years you want the increase to 
run. In column 3 put the number of mills that you plan on 
increasing the local limit. In column 4 enter the promotion 
expenditures, if any. In column 5 check whether or not you 
want the referendum to be resubmitted to the voters. Finally, 
take the opinion poll to as many players in the game for 
their signature, and have tliem vote either for or against the 
referendumo 



Example ; 

Raise Local Limit 

I I I Promotion I If voted down, 

Millage I Number of I flillage I Expenditure I should it be 

Mumber I Years to RunI Increase I in $ I resubmitted? 

I I _ _ J I YES I NO 

Tsi I 3 I O I none I X T 



(This example is not reflected in the annotated printout. 
Chapter 8) 

The form for polling the gamed players is foun^i at the end of 
the worksheet. 



II-3, II-4. General Non^fax Revenue 

Tlie County obtains these additional revenues from: 

** Licenses and Permits--hunting and fishing licenses, build- 
ing permits, construction permits, marriage licenses, etc. 
Services-^these revenues ar«^ paid by citizens and other 
agencies for special servicers performed by the County 
government. ..J 



4 
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The City obtains these additional revenues fron: 



Other agencies (State, Pederal)-- revenue for education, 
welfare and state and federal public works projects, etc. 
Licenses, Fees and Fines--building permits/ business 
' licenses and traffic fines, etc. 

Instructions: 



FOR COUNTY: Transfer the anount^ from Section G, entitled 
••OPERATING BUDGET REVENUE GEHERATION^^ .fron last year's print- 
out to the Budget Balance Sheet; line II- 3 from •'Licenses 
and Permits'^, and line II-4 from ••Services," 

FOR CITY: Transfer the amounts from Section G, of "OPERATING 
BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" from last year's printout to the 
Budget Balance Sheet; line II-3 from •'State, Federal^^ and 
line II-4 from "License, Fees and Fines/^ 



II-5, Other Non-Tax Revenue 

Other non-tax revenue includes money from parking meters, paid 
county hospital bills, airport charges, etc. 

Instructions : Transfer the amount fron Section G of ••OPERATING 
BUDGET REVENUE GENERATIONS^ from last year's printout to the 
Budget Balance Sheet; line II-5, ••Other Non-tax Revenue." 



II-6. Special Grants to Operating Budget 

Special grants can be made to the Operating or CapitaJ^'^Budget • 
If the Politicians find' themselves in financial difficulty 
because they have a new idea to improve the health and welfare 
of the people of either the City of County, propose ,a unique 
environmental study, find their jurisdictions declarcKLa 
disaster area, or some other good reason for assistance, they 
can always request State and/or Federal funds. These funds 
are requested by submitting a written propos-al (1 to 10 pages) 
to the Game Overall Director. The proposal should contain 
reasons why the funds ?ire needed, why the local jurisdiction 
cannot fund the programs, how the money will be spent, the 
amount of matching funds, etc. The' Game Overall Director 
wiir give the Politicians either aU of the funds requested, 
part of the funds requested, or turi\ down the proposal. 
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i 

Irstructions : (Line 11-6 of the Budget Balance Sheet is 
calculated v^ithin the worksheet under ''Calculations /for 
Operating Budset*', Section 11-6) • In column 1 state the 
Sovernment agency that is granting the funds. > In column 2 
fill in the amount of the grant, and in column- 3 the 
grantor's signature. A grant entry in the worksheet i's ' 
required each year for the funds being granted that year* 
Total the annual amount and transfer this sum to the Budget 
Balance Sheet at line II-6. 

Example ; 

0* Special Grants to Operating Budget 



I I Authorizing 



federal 


X Aj'iuuuc taxi> I ear i 
1 40.000 I 


oignarure 


State 


I 2,000 I 

. . ._L.L 





Total Special Grants $ 42,000 



II-7. Solid '.'/as te^ Fees 

This is the amount of funds collected from user's of the 
jurisdiction's solid waste facilities. 

Instructions ; The value ii dcternined during the year based 
on the disposal site fees ^et at the bALginning of the year 
and on the amount of waste delivered during the year. There- 
fore an estimate must be made for the purposes of the budget 
worksheet. Unless substantial fee changes have been made a 
reasonable value to be included is that found in last years 
budget (printout) on line 2-E. 



II-S. Cash Tra>ft^fers In (fron other players) 

The reasons for cash transfers between the Politicians and the 
other players in the game are many and varied. They can 
represent fees for services rendered, indirect spending of 
campaign contributions, loan agreements between players, 
etc. They will be recorded under "MISCELLANEOUS NOTES" 
on the Politicians printout, if the County initiates a 
project \yith the City agreeing to pay for part of it, the 
County initiate the project and pay the entire cost of 

the project. The City will then transfer its share of funds 
to the County through this cash transfer provision. 

X 

Instructions ; (Section II-8 of "Calculations for Operating 
Budget" ot worksheet.) Indicate the player from whom you arc 
receiving a cash transfer in the first column, the amount of 
the cash transfer in the second column, and the reason in the 
third. Total the dollar values and transfer this value to line 
II-G on the Budget Balance Sheet. 



ERIC 
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Example : 

3. Cash Transfers In (from ot;her players) 



From Player 


I 


Amount 


I 


Reason 


Dev. 5 


I 


5600 


I 


consulting services 




T" 




I 





Total Cash Transfers In $ 600 



II-9. Land Sales , line II-9 of the. Budget Summary Sheet 

'\ 

This value is calcu;iated in Section II-9 of the CALCULATIOJJS 
FOR OPERATING BUDGET portion of the worksheet. 

The City and the County own both vacant land and land on which 
public buildings, parks, etc. are located. Both types of land 
may be sold to the market or to other players. However, the 
land that public buildings, parks, etc. are on are not normally 
sold. (This property would have to be rezoned first.) 

Instructions . (Section II-9 of "Calculations for Operating 
Budget.") Tn the 1st column list the buyer. In the 2nd 
column fill in the analysis area. In the third list whether 
the property is vacant or developed. In the 4th list the 
current zoning category. Use the 5th or the 6th columns to 
indicate the amount bf property, i Use ^o. of^nits" for 
developed, residential property anH/"Ho. of Acr^s^*'^^(w- all 
vacant land and developed non-residential prope^y. l^ist the 
price per acre or unLt in the 7th column and fill in the 
tptal price in column eight. Total the "Total Prices^ and 
transfer to line I I -9 "Land Sales", of tho Balance Sheet. 

Example ; 

9. Land Sales 



Buyer I AA IVac./IZonellJo. of I No. of IPr ice/Acre I Total 
I IDev. ICat.IUnits or AcresIPrice/Unit I Price 



Dev 


2 


I 


20 


I vac 


! 


R I 


I 


5.0 I 


2,UUU 


I 


10,000 


Ind 


1 


I 


6 


I dev 


I 


R-ZI 


Z 1 


I 


50.000 


I 


100,000 






I 




I 


I 


I 


I 


I 




I 





Total Land Sales $ llO^OQO 



I 



<0 
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J I- 10. Road Connission Revenue (COUNTY ONLY) ' 

There is no direct Road Connission Revenue for the City. 

Road Commission revenue is collected by the State from the 
State Gasoline Tax. The State transfers a part of this 
money to each County's Operating Budget. The only State 
requirement is that 20-6 of this revenue is automatically 
transferred to the Capital Budget and should be used for 
road and street projects. 

Jnst action's : Transfer the amount from Section G of '^HRATING 
BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" of last year's printout to the 
Budget Balance Sheet line 11-10, "Road Commission Revenue." 

; 

11-11. Operating Expenditures Categories A thru M (A thru L 
tor City Politicians ) 

The Politician must also decide how much money he is going 
to allot for operation of his jurisdiction. If each Politi- 
cian reviews his Operating Budget, he will see under Item "4", 
"OPERATING EXPENDITURES", those categories which he can 
control. It should be pointed out that the names.. of these 
categoriesvjviil differ between the County^ and tlie other 
jurisdictions. 

I 

The Politician should enter changes in his worksheet only if 
he wishes to change the total expenditure to be devoted to a ^ 
particular category. Except for Legislative expenditures, 
the Politician may enter either a percentage of total revenues 
to be spent or a dollar amount. If he decides not to change ^ 
this section of the budget, the' saije percentages which were 
spent for each budget category in the preceding cycle will be 
spent in the new budget. The County Politicians must also 
approve the Environmental Quality Agency budget (Category G)* 
Thib budget is presented by the EQA to the County Politicians 
in a public hearing. At this hearing explanation and justifi- 
cation is given for funds requested by the Environmental 
Quality Agency. 

Instructions : (Section 11-11, "Operating Expenditures Gate- 
gories'^ in the "Calculations for Operating Budget.") If any 
values are changed, all values should be entered and all of 
the values totaled. The sum should be transferred to line 
11-11 of the Budget Balance Sheet. / 
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II-12. Special Prograns ^ 

Special Pro^rans differ fron Capital Iriprovement Projects in 
that Special Prograns prinarily deal with social services with 
nost of the costs used to support personnel. However, in sone 
cases, facilities luist be constructed or expanded to accom- 
nodate the Special Programs, The Politician can pay for these 
Special Programs by either attaching a special millage to the 
program or by paying for it directly out of his Operating 
Budget. He cannot pay for a Special Program out of his Capital 
Budget. The total cost of all Special Programs should be 
determined and entered on line 11-12 of Budget Balance Sheet. 

A list of Special Programs can be found in Chapter 6. 

Instructions ; (Section 11-12, "Special Programs", in "Calcula- 
tions for Operating Budget.") In column' 1 place the location* 
In column 2 place the program number. In column 3 or 4 check 
the method of funding. ^ Place the cost per year in column 5. • 
If a capital project is associated with this sppcial program 
and is already in existence, indicate this in column 6. 
Finally, find the sum of the annual cost for all new special 
programs. Note, if the program is financed by a special c 
millage, please enter the number of the millage # If any ^ 
Special Program /requires a Capital Improvement Project, be 
sure and include' this project in- the Capital Budget. DO HOT 
Lip EXISTING SPECIAL PIlOGIiA?IS OH THIS" FORIi. 

Total annual costs per year of new special programs should be 
added to the total annual costs of continuing special programs 
(those with asterisks iu the column entitled 'CYCLE TO RUIV in 
the printout to get the total for Section II-12--Total Annual 
Costs for Special Programs. This sum should be transferred to 
the Budget Balance Sheet line 11-12. 



Example : 

11-12. Special Programs 



Location : 


; IJew Prog. 
Number 


I 
I 
I 


liethod of Funding 
OperatinfjISpecial 
Budget li'illage/ 


I 
I 

fl 


Cost Per 
Year 


I Required 
IProj. in 
lExistence 


Sub ] 


L 10 


I 


X I 


I 


120,000 


I 


C.C. ] 


L 12 


r 


X I 


I 


•i2;ooo 


I • 


T\m 1 ] 


L 15 


I 


X I 


I 


125,000 


I 


Sub 1 


I 13 


I 


I 151 


I 


i5;ooo 


1 



Total Annual Costs per Year of Dew Special Programs fl 272^000 



Total Annual Costs of Continuing]: Special Programs 

(those with astrisks in printout) $ 0 

Total Annual Cost for Special Programs this Cycle $ 272>000 
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11-13. Transfers to Capital Dudget 

This value is usually filloc' in after conpleting Section \n I 
of the worlrsheet and determining whether or not a' deficit\ 
will occur in the Capital Budget. ' 

Instructions : After det en lining this value, enter it on 
lines 11-13 and III -5 of the Budget Balartce Sheet. 



11*14. Transfer to Debt Retirement Fund 

See section IV, "Debt Retirement Fund", of this chapter for 
instructions on how to determine the amount of Operating Budget 
Funds needed for the Debt Retirement Fund. After the amount is 
determined, enter it on lines 11-^4 and IV-2 of the Budget 
Balance Sheet. / 

Instructions : iV the Politician decides to transfer funds from 
the Operating Budget to the Detit Retirement Fund the anount 
of the transfer should be ente'^fed in the Budget Balance Sheet 
on line 11-14, "Transfer to Dfebt Retiiement Fund", of the 
Operating Budget and line IV^2, "Transx*-r from Operating 
Budget", of thb Debt Retirement Fund. 



11-15. Cash Transfers Out CtrT^tyther players.) 

The reasons for cash transfers between the Politicians and the 
other players in the game are many and varied. They can 
represent fees for services rendered, indirect spending of 
campaign contributions, loan agreements between players, and 
so forth. They will be recorded under "rilSCELLANEOUS NOTES" 
on the Politicians printout. For example, if the County 
initiates a project with tlic City paying for part of it, the 
County pays the entire cost of the project and the City trans- 
fers its share of funds to the County through this cash transfer 
provision. 

Instructions ; Indicate the player to whom you are making a 
cash transfer in the first column, the amount of the cash 
transfer in the second column and the reason in the third. 
Total the dollar amounts and transfer this value to line 11*15 
of the Budget Balance Sheet. 

Example : 

11-15. Cash Transfers Out (to other players) 



To Player 



Amount 



I Reason 



Dev. #7 



T 
T 



I consulting service 
I Z lines, in NEV/S 



Game Op. 



Total CAsh Transfers Out* 



$ 800 



81 
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II-16, Transfers to Road Fund (County only) 

-These are revenues collected through a tax on gasoline. This 
honey is collected by the State and then redistributed to each 
of the counties (into the ^^perating Budget). By State law at 
least ?0% of this Road Coianission Revenue wix.. be automatically 
transferred to the Capital Dudget, At least this much money 
must be spent for street and road projects, Tjiis money can 
be 
Pol 



distributed throughout the entire County 
itician will find the dollar amount that 
on streets ncx t cycle in the printout under 
RHVENUE GDHERATION", Item "G". The last line reads: 



.a,the County 
should be spent 
"OPERATING BUDGET 



;iOTE--AT LEAST $ 243,123 



. I'/HICI! IS 20 PERCENT OF 

.ROAD mSllSSIOn REVElftJE WILL BE AUTOMATICALLY 
TRANSFERRED TO THE CAPITAL FUND AND MUST, BE 
SPENT FOR STREET PROJECTS. ' 



IH. CAPITAL SUDGET - 

III-l, Surplus or Deficit from Previous Cycle 

This is the balance in the Capital Budget from thQ i^revious 
year. 



Instructions : Transfer from last years printout, 
BUDGET FOR JlJPaSDICTION" , the amount given in lin 



CARRIED TO CYCLE, to line III-l of the Budget Balance Sheet. 



"CAPITAL 
3 10, "TOTAL 



III- 



Special Grants to Capital Budget 



See Section 1 1- 7 ^'Special Grants to Operating Budget." The 
instructions , arc the sane. However, special grants to Capital 
Kudpet are used only for Capital Improvement Projects. 

Instructions : Total the annual amount and transfer this sun 
to the Budget Balance Sheet, Line III-2, 

III- 3. Revenue Bonds Sales this Cycle^ - - ; 

If the Politician examines his Project List (see Chapter 6), 
lie will see that the last column is labeled "Revenue Bonds," 
There are certain projects which, if implemented, will be paid 
for by the users instead of by taxes. These users are charged 
a fee, which is collected by the jurisdiction. This money is 
then used to pay off both the principal and interest that is 
due to tlie holders of the Revenue Bonds. In essence, the 
project pays for itself. TJiis payment continues for the life 
of tlie bond. All Revenue Bonds v/ill automatically be sold, 
i.e., there is no voter approval needed. 



ERLC 
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I nstructions ; .(Tn Section III-3 of the worlvshoot, ''Calculations 
Tor Capital Cucli;ot.") The aunbor of the Revenue Bond which 
is gotten fron the Gane Overall Director is entered in colunn ^ 
1. In colunn 2 enter the budijet cattfjory fron the 5th colunn 
of the Project List. In colunn 3 enter the nunber of cycles 
the Revenue Dond is to run. In column 4 enter the dollar 
anount that is to be spent for the project. In column 5 place 
the Capital Inprovenent Project mmber(s) associated with the 
specific Revenue Bond. Finally, the sun of all new Revenue 
Bonds sliould be calculated and transferred to line III-3 of the 
Budget Balance Sheet. 

Kxanple : 

III-3. Revenue Bond Sales This Cycle 



Revenue 


I 


Budget 


I 


Cycles for Revenue 


I 


Dollars I 


Assoc . 


Bond No. 


T 


Cate^ry 


I 


Bond to Run 


I 


I 


Proj. # 


153 


I 


water 


I 


10 


T 




54 


l-£4 




streets 


I 


?.o 


r 


5200,0001 


19 



Total Revenue Bond Sales This Cycle $ 325,000 



II 1-4. Autoiuatic Roads Coraiission Fund Transfer fror? Operating 
Bu dget (Coupty only) 

"his value is the sane as line 11-16 of tlie Operating Budget 
and in the printout under "OPEPxATING BUDGET REVENUE GENERA- 
TION", I ten "G*'. 



II I -5. Transfer fr om Operating Budget 

Tliis value is deternined by the Politician to balance the Capita 
Budget if that is tlie desire of the Politician. After conple- 
ting Section III, "Capital Budget" of the Budget Balance* Sheet , 
the Politician can see if the "Revenues and Transfers In", 
lines 1 through 6 are sufficient to rieet tlie total under 
"Expenditures" line 7 through 9. If the "Revenues and Transfers 
In" are insufficient to neet the "Rxpendi»..*res", the Politi- 
cians nay transfer noney fron the Operating' Budget to the 
Capital Budget by entering the amount Ojl transfer on Line 11-13 
afnd Line ill -5 of the "Budget Balance Sheet." 



III-6. General Obligation Bond Sales 

Bonding is the process of incurring public debt by soiling 
bonds in order to finance sone Capital Inprovement Project, 
Bonding is used to extend the paynent of costs over a long 
period of tine, rather than have costs net out of current 
revenues while the project is xinder consti*uction. General 
Obligation Bonds differ fron Revenue Bonds in three respects: 



1) Before Politicians nay float General Obligation Bonds 
to finance projects, voters mist approve this action 
in a rcferendun. There is a state inposed limit on 
the indebtedness that a jurisdiction nay incur through 
General Obligation Bonds. 

2) General Obligation Bonds are paid off by taxing the 
citizens. This noney cones either as a transfer 
from the Operating Budget or from a special tax 
known as a Special Debt Retirement Ilillage. 

3) Any project that is not funded by a Revenue Bond can 
be funded through a General/ Obligation Bond, 



The passage of a General Obligation Bend involves the subnittin 
of a referendun to the voters. The Politician circulates an 
opinion poll among the other players explaining why this bond 
is needed. Each player indicates either his approval or 
disapproval of this bond. The nore players who approve the 
bond the better the chance of passage. General Obligation 
Bonds are often long-tern debts running fron ten to twenty- five 
years. Promotional expenses may be spent to help in the 
passage of a bond. If any pronoticnai expenditures are to be 
made, then Item "JC" of the Operating Budget (Section 10 of the 
worksheet) should show the amount of noney to be spent. The 
Politician also has the option of resubmitting this referendum 
one more tine if it is voted down the first time. If the 
Politician so indicates, the referendum is automatically put 
back on .th0 b^filot but at a reduced rate of 150 of the original 
bond anioiihr, /This^ occurs in the sane cycle, if the Politician 
so indicates on his^ workslieet . 

Instructions : (Section 111-6 of the worksheet, "Calculations 
for Capital Budget.**) ^ The number of the bond obtained from 
the Gane Overall Director ^is entered in column 1. In column 
2 enter the budget category which is taken from the 5th column 
of the Project List. I9 column 3 enter the^ number of cycles 
the General Obligation Bp6d is to run. (WOTE: this may bo a 
much longer period of t^me .than specified on the Project List. 
"CYCLES TO RUN" indicates construction time for the project.) , 
In column 4 enter the amount of the General Obligation Bond. 
In column 5 place the promotion expenditures, if any. Hieck 
column 6 if you v/ant the General Obligation Bond to be resub- 
mitted to the voters, iu column 7 list the associated Capital 
Improvement Project number (s). Then fill out an opinion poll 
(see the last sheet of the worksheet) and circulate it to as 
many players in the game as; possible for their opinion either 
for tfr against the referendum*. Tinally, the sum of all new 
General Obligation Bonds should be calculated and transferred 
to line III-O of the Budget Balance Sheet. 
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E xgpiplo : * 
III-6, General Obligation Bond Sales 

General I Budjet ICycles I Anount IProriot , IResub- lAssociated 
Obli. I Category Ito RunI lExpend.I lait? I Project 

Bond # I I I lif any I I iluinber(s) 

I streets I TD r~ 50,0001 5,0001 yes I 2 

1 1 r-''--'^ — I — — 1 1 



Hacli General Obligation Bond require? a separate public 
referendupi. 

Total General Oblisation Bond Sales This Cycle S 5,000 



III-7. Continuing Capital Projects 

Tliis value is deternined by totalling the annual costs of 
continuing Capital Inprovenent Projects. Continuing Capital 
InJ^rovement Projects are those projects with asterisks on 
last cycles printout. This value should be transferred to 
line II 1-7 of tlie Budget :)alance Slicct. 

ITI-G. New Capital Inprovenent Projects 

It is possible for the Capital Budget of the Politicians to 
have a surplus of funds. If I ten ''12'\ "UNEIICUHBERni) BALANCE" 
of the "Capital Budget" in the printout is positive, this 
represents a surplus and can be used to pay for new projects 
directly. TJiese are funds tliat have not been committed to any 
new project. If Iten "12" is negative, a deficit will result 
after all of the encunbered funds (funds required to finish 
current projects) are spent. If this is the case, the funding 
of your Capital Improvenent Projects will have to be done by 
bonding or a transfer of tlie noney required fron the Operating 
Budget^ It is not necessary to re-enter previously budgeted 
nulti-ycar projects. 

If after listing all of tlie new Capital Improvement Projects, 
the Politician finds he cannot afford to finance all of these 
projects, he will have to do one of the following: transfer 
funds fron his Oper^ating Budget; cone up with an alternative 
|sch0ne for funding; or decide wliicli \projects have the highest 
priority and delay inplenentat ion ofl those with the lowest. 



I 
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I/> eject sliould ho initiate^^ fAA iiunber, jurisdiction nun- 

ber, etc,) In colunn 2 list the project number* In colunn 3 
or 4 or 5 clieck the nethod of funclinc. In colunn 6 enter the 
total cost of the project. In colunn 7 place the number/ af 
years the project will run. In column a enter tlie annuai cost 
of tlie project (determined by dividing the total cost of the 
project by the number of years to run). Finally, sun up the 
total annual cost of all projects. Transfer the total annual 
cost to line III-O of the Budget Balance Slieet. 

Note : If the project is financed by a revenue bonjrl or a 
general obligation bond, please enter the number of the bond. 

lixample ; 



III-u. :]ew Capital InproveMonr P^rojects 



Loca- 
tion 


I 
I 
I 


Proj . 

::o. 


I ilothod of I'unding I Total I 
I CnpitalIRevonueIG.O.#I Cost I 
I Budgot I Bond I Bond I I 


Cyc] cs 
to Run 


I 
I 
I 


Annual 
Cost 


AA 21 


I 


2 


i I I ISS I 50,0001 


1 


I 




AA 6 


I 


10 


i I 1S4 I 1500.0001 


?. 


I 


250,00(7 


/vA 4 


1 


5 


1 X '( I i3oo;ooci 


2 


I 


150,000 


AA V, 


I 


54 


I i" 1.S3 I n25,00'0I 


■ 1 

JL 


I 


125,000 



Total Annual Cost of MeK Capital Projects $ 575,000 



II - 9 . Land Purchases 

There are certain Capital Improvement Projects tliat requirs 
land. By looking at column 4 of the Project List, (see 
Chapter 6) the Polij^lcian can see which projects require land. 
^ j'f one of ^ these projects is initiated and there is vacant single 
residential land in the specified analysis area on that Poli- 
tician's current property holdings, th^ project will be placed 
on tiiis vacant land. If there is not enough land available, 
the Politician lias tlic o]>tion of either buying the additional 
land himself or letting the computer buy it for hin. The 
computer will autor^atically buy whatever type of land that 
is available. The computer will look .first for vacant single 
family residential land. If there is none available, it 
will purchase developed land and charge tlie Politician de'mo- 
lition fees. In this case, tlie resulting purchase and demo- 
Aition fees might cost tliO Politician as much as five times 
what it wo^d have cost if he jiad purchased it liimself. . The 
Politician may want to consult the Planners or Developers for 
help in reading tlie tables that contain land distribution and 
prices. The Planners can also help the Politicians wjth any 
rezoning that may be required. / 
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A rccoru oi all land purcliascs will ajipcar under "illSCnLLAiniOUS 
IIOTIIS'* in the printout under a section labeled ''REAL DvSTATl: 
TRA:iSACTIOMS.'' The expense.; will be listed as Iten "7", 
••TOTAL lAAl) PinWAlASlX l.J CYCLI:*', in the Capital Budget section 
of tlie printout. 

Instructions : (Section III-D of the wcudcsheet, "Calculations 
for Capital Budget.") In column 1 indicate the player (Dev. 6, 
Ind. 3, etc.) fron when you nre buying; land, and in column 2 
tlie analysis area of tlie land. If the Politician is not buyinj^ 
the land fron a iJoveloper or IiCustrialist , then enter "Ilarket" 
in column 1. In column 3\jnter whether tJie land is vacant or 
developed at the time of purcliase ai.d in column 4 indicate 
the zoning category o'r developed land use type. In column 5 
enter tlie mimber of units involved, if tlie property is developec' 
residential; otlierwise, enter the umber of acres in column 6. 
The nopotiated price per acre or per unit is entered in column 
7, and the total price in column 8. Then total all land 
purchase costs. This value is transferred to line 111-9, 
"Land Purchases", of the Budget Balance Sheet. 

Example : r 

III-5. Land Purchases / 



Sellerl AA IVac/ IZone.II^. of (or)iJo. of IPrice/Acrel Total 
I IDov. ICat . lUnLts I Acres IPrice/UnitI Price 



Narkctl 15 I Vac 


I C oral I 


I 


5.3 I 36,000 I 


190,300 


Market J 6 1 clev 


IR-;^ I 10 


I 


I $ 2i;ooo t 


210,000 



Total Land Purchases $ 400,000 



DEBT RnTIRE^iENT TUN'D 

/ 

IV-1. Surplus or Deficit fror> Previous Cycle 

As stated before, the Politicians must keep track of two budgcl. 
the Operating Budget and the Capital Budget. However, he must 
also keep track of Ids Debt Retirer'ent Fund. If a Politician 
initiates a Capital Inproven.ent Project that is to be paid for 
by the sale of General Obligation Bonds, payments must be made 
eacli cycle on the principal and the interest due on these 
bonds . 

To find out how much is owed this cycle and to see if the 
Politician has generated enough money to meet the minimum pay- 
ment, the Politician shoulfl turn to the section of his print- 
out entitlec^ "FirA>:(:i;;(; op capital nniU OV JURISDICTIOil" and 
look at section 1 and 2. Section ^ reads "GHr^HRAL OBLTGA- 
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TIOII BONDS IN EFFECT." Listed here are all the general obli- 
gation bonds that ^vrere passed in his jurisdiction in all 
previous cycles. On the right liand side of the printout 
sheet, entitled "PAY^IEIJT DUE IN CYCLE", is lis.ted the 
principal and interest that nust bo paid this cycle, and the 
total anount due for the bond. At the botton of the column 
is the grand total for all bonds. This total is the payment 
that the jurisdiction nust make. The laL-t item listed under 
Section 2 is "TOTAL DEFTTiETIREIIENT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CYCLE" 
(before transfers from general fund, if any). The dollar 
amount listed is how much money is available right now i^ithout 
transferring any money from the Operating Budget. 

If the difference between these values is zero or positive 
there are enough funds in the Debt Retirement Fund to cover 
' at least this year's expenditures. Any surplus will be carried 
over with 65 interest for the next cycle's use. 

Instructions ; The "Surplus or Deficit from Previous Cycle", 
Line iv-1 of the Budget Balance Sheet, is obtained from t'he 
line entitled "TOTAL UELT RETIREIIEilT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CYCLE 
N" of Section 2, "DEDO" RETIUEIlENT" section of last cycle's 
printout. This amoun/t should be transferred to line IV-1 
of the Budget B.alance Sheet. 



If the value is negative, there arewo options available to 
the Politician. He can decide to transfer the amount needed 
directly from his Operating Budget or he can try to obtain a 
Special Debt Retirement flillage. . 



IV-2, Transfers from Operating Biidget 

Instructions: State the amount of the transfer desired on 
line iV-2, "Transfers from Operating Budget", and line 11-4, 
"Transfer to Debt Retirement Fund", of the Budget Balance 
Sheet. 



IV- 3. Special Debt Retirement riillage 

The second option involves submitting a Special Debt Retirement 
referendum to the voters. The Politician can fill out an 
opinion poll form (se3 the last page of the worksheet) and 
circulate this referendum among the other players explaining 
why this Special Debt Retirement Millage is needed. Each 
player will then either approve or disapprove of this special 
millage. The more players who approve this special millage 
the better chance of passage. Debt Retirement Millages are 
usually sliort term, since approval of long-term taxes are 
often voted down by the people in the community. Promotional 
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expenses nay be spent to help the passage of this special 
laillage. If any promotional expenditures are to be nade, 
then Iten "K'' of the Operating Budget (Section 11 of the 
worksheet) should show the amount of money spent. The Poli- 
ticians also have the option of resubmitting this referendum, 
one more time, if it is voted down the first time. The 
referendum is put back on the ballot but at tho reduced rate 
of. IS^j of the original millage. This resubnittal occurs in 
the computer in the same cycle if tlie Politician so indicates 
on his workslieet. If the Special Debt Retirement Ilillage is 
defeated ai^J not enough money is available in the Debt Iletire- 
mont Fund to meet this cycle's payment (total is negative) 
then an underpayment penalty will be added on to the payment 
due next cycle. 

Instnv:tions : (Section IV-3 of thy worksheet, ''Calculations 
for Debt Retirement Fund.") Obtain from the Game Overall 
Director a three digit Special Debt Retirement Ilillage number 
and place it in column 1. Ilnter in column 2 with the number 
of years tlie special debt - ret irement is to run. Enter the 
millage rate in column 3. Enter promotional expenditures, if 
any, in column 4. Check column 5 if you want the referendum 
to be resubmitted to the voters. Then fill out and circulate 
an opinion poll to ?.s many players as possible ^or their 
opinion either for or against the referendum. Calculate the 
additional taxes expected from the Special Debt Retirement 
Millage. Total the Special Debt Retirement Ilillage tax 
increase. Transfer the total to line IV-3 of the Budget 
Balance Sheet . 

Example : 

IV-s. Special Debt Retirement Millage 

Spocial I lio. of YearsI Millage I Promotional I If voted do^^m, 

Debt I To Run I Rate I Expenditure I Resubmit? 

Retire* I I I I YiT?; r^liS 

MiIlage#J I I I I 

T 5 I 3.7 .^5,000 I X I 

Eacli Special Debt Retirement Ilillage requires a separate 
public referendum. 



Total Special Debt Retirement :*illage 



3.7 
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IV-4. Annual General Oblication Pond Payment 

This value is in the printout iri the Financing of Capital 
Fund, section* The total is under "PAYIIKNT DUE IN CYCLE N" 
in Section 1 "GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS IN EFFECT" of this 
section. This anount shouLfl be transferred to line lV-4_ 
of the Budget Balance Sheet* 



NEV/n RELEASE 



Each cycle you should report your activit/ies to the community. 
Tliis is partially accomplished by making 'a news release to 
the iJews hedia. ^ 

Instructions ; Develop and write a news release or publication. 
Present the news release to the representative of the News 
Iledia^. ' / 

Exampile: 
V' 

Politician's News Release 

Tliis year' s budget was unanimously approved at a 
public hearing. Favorable support was expressed ^ 
by the many interested citizen groups who parti- 
cipated in the open forum. A tax increase was 
avoided by the Politicians by their initiative Sw 
in getting a special grant from the Federal 
government for needed public improvements. 

\ 

t 



\ 



I 



ELITE OPINION POLL 



Role 



Cycle 



Issue No. 



Alternative 



Decisions for Cycle 
COUK'TY POLITICIAN \S lUIDGHT BALANCE SlTiHT 



II. Operating Budget* 

Revenues and Transfers In 

1, Surplus or Deficit from 
previous cycle (+6%) 

2. Property Tax Revenue 

3» Licenses and Pernits 

4. Services 

5. Other iion-Tax Revenue 

6« Special Grants 

?• Solid Waste Fees 

8« Casli Transfers In 

9. Land Sales 

10. Road Conn. Revenue 



Expenditures 

Tit Operating Expenditures 
Categories A thru M 

12. Special Prograns ] 

13. Transfer to Capital 
Budget" ' y 

14. Transfer to Debt 
Retirenent Fund''^ 

15. Cash Transfers Out ] 

16. Transfer to Road Fund' 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



HEW OPEPJVTING BUDGET BALANCE 



III. Capital Budget 



Revenues and Tran 



1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



f ers In 
from 



Surplus or DeficI 

previous cycle 

Special Grants 

Revenue Bond Saler 
Automatic Road Conn. Trans, 

from Operating Budget 

Trans, from Operating 

Budget 

General, Obligation Bond 
Sales (if passed) 



Expenditures • 
7. Con't. Capital Project 
printout, those with 

0. New Capital Projects 
9. Land Purchases 



In 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



NEV/ CAPITAL BUDGET BALANCE 



IV. Debt Retirenent Fund 

Revenues and Transfers In Ex penditures 
1. Surplus or Dct'icit fron 4.^ Annual G.O. Bond 

previcKiis cycle 

2» Transfer fron Operating 

Budget 

TOTAL \ TOTAL 

3. Special Debt Retirenent tillage 
(if passed) 

Wm DERI rvETIUEilENT FUND BALANCE (if riillagc passed) 
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II. CALCULATIONS FOR OPERATING RUlJGrT 



II-2# Property Tax revenue 



a. Total Property Tax Pvevenuo expected without 

Tax Rate Change (frori printout) + 65 interest ^ 



b. Property Tax Change Expected from 
Operating Hillage Change 

Change the I Old I Ilillage I Total 
^ Operating ilillage I ilillage I Rate I New Ilillage 

YES I UP 1 Rat e J Ch ange I Rate* 
, 1 1 1 



Item "F" of Printout Operating Budget 

Revenue Generation 

])ivide by 1000 for 1 nill 

* cliange 

Ilnltiply by millage change x 

Property Tax Change Expected from 

Operating Nillage Change * $ 

c. Special ilillage 

Special I No. of Years I IIo. of I Promot/ I If voted do\m, 

Ilillage I . Special I Hills* I Expend.* ! Resubmit?* 
Number* I Ilillage Runs* I I I YES I NO 

I . I I II 
1 1 1 I I 



Total i-unber of iMills 



ERIC 



Item "F" of Printout, Operating Budget 
Revenue Generation 

Divide by 1000 for 1 nill 

increase 

Multiply by Special liillago 
increase x 



Property Tax Expected .Cron Special Jlillage $_ 



This requires a separate public referendum. Try to obtain 
the signatures of as many players as possible. A ^sample 
form for polling the players is found at the end of 
this worksheet. 

Total Property Tax Revenue (2a, + 2b + 2c) $ 

Raise Local Limit (requires public referendum) 

flillage I Number of I Ilillage I Promot. Ilf vote/ down, 
Number* I Years to Run* I Increase* I Expend. * I liesubmit?* 
I I I I YES T' NO 



•r 1 1 r 



I 
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1 1 -6* Special Craius to Operating: Di^dsot 



I . I 

Fror\'*'I Amount* This Year I 



T 



I 



I 



Authorizing 
Signature 



Total Special Grants 



II -8, Cash Transfers In (£ron other players^ 

From Player I Anount I Reason 



Total Casli Transfers In 



II -9. Land Sales 



I I 

Duyer- I AA*I 


Vac/ 
Dev. ■• 


IZoNi. 

ncat.* 


'Ilio. of(or)No. of IPrice/Acre I 
lUnits* I Acres*IPrice/Unit*I 


Totkl 
Price. 


T H 




I 


I , 


I 


1 


I 




I I 




■I 


t ^ 


I 


I 


I 




^ 1 1 




1 




I 


I 


I 




I I 




I 


1 , 


I 


T 


I 




I I 




I 


•I 


I 


' I 


I 




I I 




I 


I . 


1 


I 


I 




I I 




I 


1 


I 


I 


I 




i I 




I 


I 


r 


r 


f 





Total Land Sales 



ERIC 
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11-11. Operatiiifj Expenditures Categories A thru il 

Cjian^e in County Operatirij; expenditures 




Category : 

) Legislation 0 Administrative 

(i.e., Planningj, Financial, Etc.) 



% Total 
Revenue^ 

xxxxxxx 



OR 



) Amount 



(B) Jucftcial ^- 

(C) Public Safety * 

(D) Parks Authority 

(E) Public V/orlcs ilaintenance 

(F) ' Public Health 

(G) Environmental Quality Agency 

(H) Refuse Collection 

(I) Road and Street iiaintenance _ 
(J) Enployee -Benefits 

(iC) Pablic Relations (Pronotional Expenditures) 

(1) Special Debt Retirement liillage 

(2) General Obligation Bonds 
^^3) Raising Local Operating Linits 
(4) Special ilillages 

Total Pronotional Expenditures 
(L) Library^ 

(fi) l/clfare and IIos])itali2ation . 



—\ 

XXXXXXX 



+ 
+ 
+ 



(11) TOTAL OPEliATINC EXPENDITURES CATEGORIES 

A THRU ii 



XXXXXXXX - percentag,e?s do not apply to those categories. Please 
enter dollar amount only. 



Special Programs 



Loea- I New Special I Method of Fimdin 
tion* I Program I OperatingI Spe^cia 
I Number* I iSudnet I HillaR 



I <:ost I Is ReqtAl-ed 
T Per I Capital Proj 



r J. • 


1. ■ ' 


I 


I 


r 






I 


. "I ' 


■ I 




I 








1 • 


I 




I 


-^1 






• I 






I 








I ' ' 




— 


^ I 






1 




1 




> 




I 




I 


• I ^^^^ 






.1 . 




! 


— r — 






I 




I 


I 






■ ..I . 




— {- 


I 




I- 












.1-, 


, t 


•I 








' I 




I 


1 


1 ' 


* 


I 


I 


■ r 


I 


I 

■ i 





Total Annual Costs of, New Special Prdgrams $ 

Total. Annual Costs of Continuing Special 
Programs" (those with astc^TsTcsin printout) $ 

I ' . . - ■ ' 

Total Annual Cost for Special Programs this Cycle $_ 



Cash Transfers Out (^o other players) 
To Player* I Ampunt* I Reason 



T 
T 



T 

T 



T 
T 



Total Cash Transfers Out* 



III.. CALCULATIONS FOR CAPITAL BUDGET.. 



III-2, Special Grants to Capital Budget 



FroPi*I Anount* This Year 
~ — I — 



T 



Authorizing 
Signature 



III-3. 



Total Special Gnrants to Capital Budget 
Revenue Bond Sales This.'Cycle 



Revenue I 
Bond r}o,*i 


Budget 
Category* 


I Cycles 
I . Bond 


for Revenue I Dollars* I Assoc 
to Uiin*' I ' ' ^ r Proj. 






I 






I 








I 






r 








1 














T- 






I. 








t 






I 








I 






I 








I 






I 




^ X 




I 






. I 








T- 






I 




• T 




1. 






1 





Total 'Reyenue Bond Sales This Cycle 
'G era! Oblig^tioii Bond Sales 



$ 



Gene fall Budget* 
Oblig, iCategory 
Bond**! 



Cycles 
to Run* 



Anount* IPromot • IResub- lAssbciated 
lExnend^Imit?* I Project 
I 5* I INunberfsl 



I 




1 . 1 • 


I 


• I 


I 


I t 


T— 1 


T 


1 


.1 






I 


I 


'I 




4-^ Hr— 


• ! 


I ' 


I . 




I r 


I 


I . • 






1 . ' I. 


I 


1 


I 




1 • I 


1 


I 






1 y 1 . 


I 


I' ■ 






1 ' 1 


1 


I 


L 




I I 


! 


! 



. Each General Obligation Bond requires a separate pubHc 
referendum. You, need to got the signatures of as many players 
in the room as is ^possible. "The form for polling the gamefl'' 
players is ^ this worksheet. ^ - 

.Total General Obligation Bond Sales This Cycle % 
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I ■ ■ 

III-8*, New Capital Improvement Projects 



Loca- I 
,tion* I 


Pro j . . I ■ Method ^fl^tindinR . I Total 
Nun,* ICapitf^lIIlovenuelG.O.*! Cost* 
IBudget IBond##*IBond#I 


ICyclesi 
I to Run: 


^Annual 
[ Cost 


9 I 


I - ] 












I I I . ■ I I ■■ I - r" " 


I I' I ? . I.I I •■ ■■ . I 




.1 J 










r . ■ ] 


r^-:^ — r~v — T"^ 


Tt ^ 




1 I ' J. • I -I * 'I I " • 




I . . ; 




* \ ' 








I . ] 








^ ■ I 


■"I : 














r \ J 






1 • ] 




A V 4 




I • . *I .« I y^l I I I 














i ¥ /: 


J f ,, yn. t ■ 








' I : 








I ■ I . I II. I I 


. I I . 1- 1 I 11 




. I : 


[ T I* 








\{. ■ 












I I I 








.1 . : 


I I ■ 1 












\ 




total. Annual Cost of Hew Capital Projects 




i 



6 



III-9. Land Purchases » ' * 

I I Vac/ IZone.INo. .of (or)no. ofl^rice/Acre I Tota] \ 



Total Land Purchases 



I 


1 : 




I 


I 


• I 


I 


I 


•I 


I 


I 


I 


I 






I- 


r ■ 


1 


_ — J 


I 


• I 




I 


.1 


1 


I- 


1 


I 




r 


. I 


I 


I 


I 


I 




1 


I 


1" 


I 


I . 


I ^ 




I 


• 'I 


I 


1 


1 


I 




I 




1 


I 


i: . 


I 


^^ I _ 


I 




I 


1 


I 


I 



4 



\ 
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IV-. CALCULATIONS FOR DEBT IlETIREnnNT FUND 



IV-3. Special Debt Retirement Ilillage ' 



Special ] 
Debt ] 
Ilillage ] 
• No.* ] 


[No. of Years. I Millage 
t To Run**~ I Rate* 

• T * 


I Promot. 
I Expend.* ] 
I *p 

I ] 


[ If vo'ted* down, 
[ Resubmit?* 
[ YES 1 NO 




* T 


I 3 


\ 1-^ 






I ] 








I ] 


i ^ I • . 






I ] 


[ • I •. 




r ' * T 

i ; Z i 


'I . ] 


[. • I. • 




' * X 


1 3 


[ r . 






I 3 





Each Special Debt Ret ii:ep.eint ^iillage requires a separate' 
public referendum. You need to get the signatures oi as ^ 
riany players in the room as is. possible. A sample form 
for polling the gamed players Is found at the end of this 
worksheet, n^' \ . ; 

Total Special Debt Retirement Millage 



THIS gPACfE POft.ROLC AtiVIjjOJ^*^ U5C mV- 



% 



•c 



* 

, ' 100 



S-10 



. • E.O.P. 

Bdnat I1illage» or Raise in Local Limt j 



Gane .Overall Director Assigntd Nunber 



Request for Approval of : ^ 

^9^d. rZH Millagg . tZl ..Raise in LocallLinit. ITi: 



Brief . Descriptioi> of Purpose: 



Player's Signature? 


I Role I Vote 

I , . I For I Against 


/ • •• . 


•# t ' . * " Sc X 




T • T » T 
X , / X , X' 

1 II'* 


— ^ ' . — 


-J 1 ~ ^ ' 






I • . . ' I I ' 






I ^ I I 


■ . iV 11 . 


X X X • 


- — . 






I , I I 



cpntintu^ oii back. . ' 
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(time of the submitting role) 



HEWS.- RELEASE 

The following is submitted to the 
News Ileiiia for possible publication. 



TELEVISE 



> Editors Recommendation: PRINT " 

' " ■ ' W INVESTIGATE FURTHER. OR REl/RITE 



Cycle No. 



CName ot tl^e submitting roiej 

\ NEWS RELEASE 

The following is submitted tj) the 
f^ews Iledi'a for possible public^iation. 



Editors Recommendation; PRINT TELEVISE 

rD?r> * V* II^STIGATE. FURTHER OR REimiTE 

hKJC 

t " • . • - 



% 

fc,.-.. Xa-lii. 
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. 1 - Cl*aptc^r 6 

* * ' ' * c ■ 

BACKGROUND INFORIIATION FOR POLITICIAN ROLE 



A POLITICIAN '.S CHECK-LIST . ; ^ 

Politician's Internal Organization . 

Define constituency » ' • * ' / . ^ 

Define tfieir needs^ problems, and issues 
-x' Fornulaife general policy objectives 

Co. Board/City Council Internal Organization. 

^r- Define joint constituency ' / ^ 

Define priorities City/ County needs, problens an;! issues . 
Formulate genet^l policy objectives ^ / 

Establisji how group ^decisions will.be made ' 

• - * * * • 

Coordination with Staff . . # 

Establish chanrtielB of communication within staff 

Describe t,o staff the ^agreed upon general policy objectives 

Describe to staff their task.a and specific objectives 

Define for staff their function* in total County/City goverrment 

Initiatfe work and create feedback channels 

• 

Community' Inputs . 

i-r Open channels of communic/itibh v|ith community 
• Initiate relationships with community leaders 
Establish forums for the discussjipn of- public issues (news 
i media* conferences , public meetings, etc.) 

Enlist the assistance of community organizations in dealing with 
/.specific problems .<task forpes,. study committees, etc.) , 
-T Channel feedback through staff , 



e-election 



f- Staift identifying' a platform 

}" Start soliciting campaign contributions and other support 
'-- Find your allies and cultivate rel^itionshipsf 
Public visibility. . . use the media 



305. 
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, \ the following pages represent the annotated print- 
out for $he County Politician. The decislops are! jrepreV 
sent&tl^e of the types of decisions Vthat th^ County^ Poli- 
tician could malce. Some of the .rationale for making these 
decisions are explai-hed in Chapter '4 of thliS manual . ' 
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The following pages Include the METRO-APEX >n3WS 
which will give you ft basis regarding some of the de 
cisions made. for Cycle 1. It will also. provide you- 
with a history of some of the problems in APEX 
County. . - 
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